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A STATEMENT FROM— 


THE U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO, 
THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 


The following recommendations were proposed to the U. S. delegation 
by the Creative Arts Round Table, meeting in Washington September 
25, 1946. The members: Daniel C. Rich, Chairman; David E. Finley; 
Howard Hanson; Albert Harkness; Archibald MacLeish; Henry A. Moe; 
Hudson D. Walker; Charles Child, Secretary; Rene d’Harnoncourt, 
Adviser. 


THE ROUND TABLE on the Creative Arts commends to the United States Delegation the following 
statement by Dr. Raymond Fosdick, President of the Rockefeller Foundation, in the Foundation 
Report for 1941: 


“And particularly must we rely on the humanists—the historians, the philosophers, the artists, the 
poets, the novelists, the dramatists—all those who fashion ideas, concepts and forms that give mean- 
ing to life and furnish the patterns of conduct. It is they who really construct the world we live in, 
and it is they who, with sensitive awareness to human perplexity and aspiration and with the power 
of imaginative presentation, can speak effectively to a distracted world.” 


IN THE PURPOSE of UNESCO, “the wide diffusion of culture,” “the free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge,” and the employment of “these means for the purposes of mutual understanding and a 
truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives,” the artists are indispensable. It is they 
“who really construct the world we live in and it is they who can speak effectively to a distracted 
world.” 


THE CREATIVE ARTIST is central to the creative arts in UNESCO'S purpose. There exists in the 
world a large backlog of the products of creative artists which UNESCO will find useful for its pur- 
pose of promoting mutual understanding among the peoples of the earth and a truer and more 
perfect knowledge of each other’s lives. But UNESCO cannot rest itself only in the past. No more 
than the sciences can possibly rest on the status quo or the status quo ante can the arts rest on their 
past. They construct the world we live in, as the peoples see that world. They formulate many of the 
ideas and concepts that give meaning to life and influence the patterns of human behavior every- 
where. It is a great need of the world’s intellectual and spiritual life that its artists shall speak rele- 
vantly in a changing world. 


WE RECOGNIZE that, to be effective, every writer must have his publisher, every composer his 
performer, every painter his gallery, every dramatist and dancer their theatre—and above all, for the 
purposes of UNESCO, the media of mass communication. The Creative Arts Round Table suggests 
to the United States delegation that the following principles should be their guide when considera 
suggested operations: 


That UNESCO cannot create art but can and should: 
(1) Encourage the favorable climate in which art grows, and 


(2) Assist in world circulation of the products of the artist. 


THEREFORE, UNESCO should assist the individual artist by studying ways to improve his working 
conditions and thus free him for creating art. It should yal ways to bring him new tools and ma- 
terials, and ways of giving him those essential new experiences which he needs in his work. For 
example, in the field of music, UNESCO should call conferences of musicians to consider such 
problems as international copyrights and selection of programs for world broadcasting. 


Because it operates on a world level, UNESCO must make use of world means. To make the ar 
resources of the world more accessible to all peoples, it must not only increase the use of the already 
familiar means of dissemination, such as international exhibitions, performances, and publications, 
but also employ, freely and boldly, newer types of mass communication. For example, in the visual 
arts UNESCO should investigate and urge she wider use of motion pictures and television. It should 
immediately survey the newest and best methods of reproducing original works of art and securing 
their widest distribution. 


SINCE THE CREATIVE ARTS program of UNESCO must be a program of action, it should not, 
at this time, concern itself with publishing bibliographies and volumes of specialized research, or 
setting up particular institutes on the arts. Such surveys and studies as it undertakes should be related 


clearly to its central purpose, and all these investigations should constantly have, as participants, 
creative artists as well as experts in the field. 


THE ROUND TABLE reaffirms the belief, as expressed in the Preparatory Report, that the Crea- 
tive Arts, by their very nature of direct appeal to the imagination, can powerfully affect men of all 


nations, helping to bind the world together by shared human experience, and thus aid the cause 
of peace and security. 
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AMERICAN ART AND 


BY FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR*%, Director 
THERE has been a fashion in recent years to overlook the 
role which the Metropolitan Museum has played in the develop- 
ment of American art. The sins of omission have perhaps 
been even graver than the sins of commission but, thanks to the 
alertness of the press and the castigations of enthusiasts who 
ground their axes sharper than their discernment, these sins 
have been neither secret nor unwashed. The fact remains that 
for better or worse the collections of American art, past and 
present, acquired by, and situated 
in, the public institutions of this 
city, are by and large the most rep- 
resentative that exist anywhere in 
the country, and that future genera- 
tions must continue to look to New 
York as America’s chief repository 
of visual history, a constant source 
of enjoyment and information on 
our not too remote past. 

The several units which compose 
this corpus, as the College Art Asso- 
ciation would put it, are: (1) The 
collections of the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan which review 
the domestic arts and architecture 
of the Colonies and Early Republic 
down to the Era of Andrew Jack- 
son; (2) The Museum of the City 
of New York which devotes itself to 
the history of the city proper and 
emphasizes particularly those as- 
pects of metropolitan life from 1850 
to the present day: (3) the New 
York Historical Society which as 
the dean, or rather the dowager, of 
our institutions has absorbed untold 
riches of Americana since 1832 and 
which, had it followed a different 
course after the Civil War, would 
have rendered the founding of the 
Metropolitan five years later quite 
(4) the collections of the National Academy 
annually over a 


superfluous; 
of Design, which have been enriched 
period of more than 100 years by the submission pieces 
of the academicians who, in order to qualify according 
to the rule, must contribute in addition to a composition, 
either a self-portrait or one of the candidate painted by 
a colleague. To these must be added (5) the painting, 
sculpture, drawing and prints in the collections of the Metro- 
politan brought together over three quarters of a century 
and totalling several thousand items by American artists; (6) 
the collections of the Brooklyn Museum; (7) a group of 
American works in the permanent collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art and (8) the Whitney Museum of American Art 
which for years has collected in the fields where the Metro- 
politan has been too often lacking, and whose sympathy for 
the artists and their mission has brought once more to Man- 
hattan the leadership in American art that it has exercised at 
different periods of our history. 


*TI am extremely indebted to Mr. Albert Ten Eyck Gardner for the 
preparation of the historical data concerning the Metropolitan’s Ameri- 
can Collection discussed in this article. 
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George Arnold Hearn, painted by Irving Wiles. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


The Metropolitan Museum’s interest in American paintings 
and sculpture dates from the very earliest days of its founda- 
tion. Among the founders and early trustees of the Museum 
were four painters: J. F. Kensett, Frederick E. Church, Eastman 
Johnson, and Daniel Huntington; two architects: Russell 
Sturgis, Jr. and Richard Morris Hunt, and a sculptor: John 
Quincy Adams Ward. At the time of the Museum’s foundation 
there was a renewed interest in American art, and the Centen- 
nial Exposition held in Philadelphia 
in 1876 played an important part 
in spreading interest both in con- 
temporary art and in American art 
of the earlier period. 

In general, the development of 
the Metropolitan’s 
American art may be divided into 


collection of 


two almost equal phases: first, the 
thirty-six year period from 1870 to 
1906, during which its growth de- 
pended entirely upon gifts; and 
second, the forty-year period since 
1906, when the George A. Hearn 
fund was given to the Museum for 
the purchase of paintings by living 
American artists. In 1911 Mr. Hearn 
presented another fund, under the 
same conditions. While it was real- 
ized at an early date in the Mu- 
seum’s history that it should have 
a collection of the works of early 
American artists, and while agita- 
tion was started in the last years of 
the nineteenth century for the exhi- 
bition of the work of contemporary 
artists, neither of these projects was 
fully realized until the establishment 
of these funds and of the Rogers 
Fund (a general fund for the pur- 
chase of works of art), also received 
in 1906. 

For the record it may be stated that the first work of art 
by an American artist to come into the collection of the 
Museum was the statue California by Hiram Powers, presented 
by William B. Astor in 1872. The first American painting 
acquired was The Wages of War by Henry Peters Gray, “the 
gift of several gentlemen,” in 1873. A few American paintings 
were included in the Museum’s first loan exhibition in 1873. 
Perhaps the most interesting are the Whistler portrait lent by 
S. P. Avery and the S. F. B. Morse Portrait of Mrs. Lind. 

Although one of the first suggestions made by General 
di Cesnola after his appointment as director in 1879 was that 
the Museum should start a collection of early American paint- 
ings, the real foundation of the collection may be said to have 
been made when, in 1881, Henry Marquand presented a Por- 
trait of Alexander Hamilton by Trumbull. That same year the 
Museum also received as “the gift of several gentlemen” a 
Stuart, Portrait of David Sears. 

A more successful attempt was made to start a collection of 
early American pictures in 1895, when Mr. Marquand addressed 
a letter to the trustees to inform them that Morris K. Jesup 
had offered to give $5,000 if the (Continued on page 326) 
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THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


my JULIANA R. FORCE. Director 


THE origin of the Whitney Museum of American Art eoes 
back farther than its formal opening 15 years ago. It dates 
back at least 23 years earlier. At that time the art world was 
completely under academic control and the independent artist 
found it literally impossible to reach the public. There were no 
independent art organizations and no museums or dealers that 
would open their doors to him, while in the big exhibitions 
academic juries admitted only academic work and gave prizes 
only to their own kind. The one 
progressive group was ““The Fight” 
—Henri, Luks, Glackens, 


Shinn, Lawson, Prendergast and 


Sloan, 


Davies—and it was this group which 
led most of the liberal movements 
of the time. 

In 1908 Gertrude Whitney, who 
had already begun her professional 
career as a sculptor and whose 
studio on MacDougall alley had be- 
come the rendezvous of “The Eight” 
and others of her contemporaries, 
opened a gallery at 8 West 8th 
Street in the building adjoining her 
studio. With the courage and the 
generosity which characterized all 
her many activities in the cause of 
American art, this project 
planned to give the non-academic 


was 


artists an outlet for exhibiting their 
work. Mrs. Whitney knew at first 
hand the difficulties facing liberal 
artists. Sensitive and intelligent, she 
thought along practical lines, and 
the Whitney Studio Gallery was a first move in her desire 
always to “help the artist to help himself.” 

At first the exhibitions held at the Whitney Studio Gallery— 
including works by Henri, Bellows, Sloan, Luks, Speicher and 
many others well-known today, drew small audiences and little 
notice from the critics. I well remember the opening where ex- 
actly 12 people came, ten to scoff and two to pray! Soon, 
however, largely through the enthusiasm of writers like Henry 
McBride, Forbes Watson, and Guy du Bois, public interest 
was aroused. The exhibitions, embracing a still wider circle 
of independent artists, attracted the attention of collectors, writ- 
ers, and even dealers. Attendance, that very misleading word, 
increased day by day. 

The ultimate success of the Gallery was so great that during 
the first World War it became, by logical transition, the 
“Whitney Studio Club.” 

The word Club suggests exclusiveness, but actually the only 
requirement for admission to the Whitney Studio Club was 
talent. In time this Cub came to represent every current in 
American art, from realism to abstraction. Beginning with 20 
members it grew in a few years to several hundred, including 
not only the older liberals but a host of younger independents 
who were growing up outside the academic fold. 

The Club was an exciting place. An old house on Fourth 
Street was remodeled to make three galleries, offices, a library, 
and a meeting room. This hospitable and delightful house 

furnished not only exhibition space, but provided an informal 
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Gertrude Whitney, painted by Eugene Speicher. 


center for artists and their friends. There were evening sketch 
classes and always exhibitions. 

Every year there was a big members’ exhibition, run on the 
principle “no juries, no prizes.” These exhibitions grew until 
they rivalled the large conservative shows, and were recognized 
all over the country as the most adventurous shows of each 
season. With growing reputation came requests to show these 
exhibitions outside of New York, and in 1924 the Club began 
to circulate traveling exhibitions 
throughout the country—the first 
introduction of progressive art to 
many communities. There followed 
exhibitions abroad—in London, in 
Paris and in Venice. 

Because it had been patent from 
the very first that the artist’s most 
crucial problem was that of selling 
his work, not the least gratifying 
fact was that dealers came in ever 
larger numbers to make selections, 
and also that the public made more 
and more purchases directly from 
the Gallery. Furthermore, the Club 
made annual purchases from these 
shows, and thus was formed the 
nucleus of what later became the 
largest collection of contemporary 
art in the country. 

By the late 1920’s it had become 
apparent that most of the objectives 
for which the Club existed had been 
achieved. A more liberal spirit gov- 
erned the art world, and museum 
doors and dealers galleries were no longer closed to non- 
academic art. The magazine, THE ARTS, under the brilliant 
editorship of Forbes Watson, had become the leading progres- 
sive art magazine of the country and had helped immeasurably 
to establish the permanent role of independent art. 

The Club, which had by this time moved to larger quarters 
on 8th Street in 1923, had grown to over 400 members, with 
a waiting list of as many more. To enlarge it would be impos- 
sible and to exclude new members, contrary to its whole spirit. 
So we celebrated the victory as other armies have done—by 
disbanding! The next step was then taken and the Whitney 
Studio Galleries opened. Here artists, especially younger men 
without dealers, could exhibit without cost and minus com- 
missions on sales. The Galleries proved merely a half-way house. 

It was 1930. The battle had been won. The dealers, better 
equipped than our Galleries to make sales, had taken over the 
launching of new talent. The need now was for a real museum of 
contemporary art, a museum unhampered by official restric- 
tions, but with the prestige which a museum carries—a museum 
devoted entirely to American art. Hence, by a still more logical 
step, the Whitney Studio Galleries, with its nucleus of 600 
works accumulated over a period of more than 20 years, be- 
came the Whitney Museum of American Art. It was officially 
opened to the public in a group of remodelled buildings on 8th 
Street in November, 1931, 15 years ago this month. 

The basic idea of this institution, new in the museum world, 
was not merely to conserve art of the (Continued on page 328) 
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John Singleton Copley (1738-1815): mrs. sYLVANUS BOURNE, c. 1766, 
oil, 50% x 40”. Metropolitan. 


Painting was the prodigy among early American arts. In those 
pre-revolutionary days when Copley created such profound like- 
nesses as Mrs. Bourne, not architecture, or literature (unless we in- 
clude Franklin), or music, or sculpture had produced a practitioner 


of equal power. Indeed, painting was a profession on these shores 
several generations before a man could make his living working at 
any other art. From the 1660’s onward, fascinating pictures appeared 


in every generation. Copley’s work is the culmination of a long evo- 
lution, for the American tradition in painting stretches back to the 
beginnings of our culture, 
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John Smibert (1688-1751): NATHANIEL BYFIELD, 1730, 


oil, 30 x 


/ 


on. 30 x25". 
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HANNAH PEMBERTON, 


THE EMERGING NATION 


THE collection of American painting and sculpture at the 
Metropolitan and Whitney Museums begins with the arrival 
in this country, during 1729, of the British artist, John Smibert. 
He was the first painter with a sound academic training who 
can be shown to have set foot in America, but we cannot 
therefore regard him as the father of American art. Although 
sculpture was still in the hands of wood carvers and grave- 
stone cutters content to walk within the restricted barriers of 
their crafts, the new world in which Smibert found himself 
was by no means innocent of painting. Several American cities 
were among the major metropolises under British rule, and in 
them for generations artists had produced portraits whose 
virtues have been increasingly admired, as our modern painters 
have reacted against narrow academic standards, Indeed, it 
can now be recognized that painting arose in America before 
literature. Our first professional literary man was Washington 
Irving, whose first book was published well after the eighteenth 
century came to a close. 

The three generations between Smibert’s arrival and the 
death of Stuart cover a period when the long river of history 
narrowed into a rapid. During the centuries since the static 
conditions of the Dark Ages broke down, a rising bourgeoisie 
had found its interests in conflict with those of the reigning 
aristocracy. Fundamental to the disagreement was the evalua- 


MR. FLEXNER’S BOOKS ON AMERICAN CULTURE INCLUDE “‘AMERICA’S 
OLD MASTERS”, “STEAMBOATS COME TRUE”, AND THE FORTHCOMING 
LIFE-IN-AMERICA PRIZE-WINNER, “FIRST FLOWERS OF OUR WILDER- 
NESS”, IN WHICH HE DISCUSSES COLONIAL PAINTING. 
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BY JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER 


tion of an individual’s place in society. To the noblemen, 
hereditary things—inherited rank and inherited culture—made 
the man, but the middle classes insisted that their virtues— 
personal enterprise and personal character—were more im- 
portant. Concerned with the depiction of people in_ their 
earthly trappings, portrait painters found themselves in the 
very center of this controversy. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the balance of 
power tipped to the bourgeoisie, and the battle came to a head. 
America and France went through major revolutions, while 
England was just as surely remade by slower means. Although 
facile historical generalizers, like the authors of comic strips, 
like to show us their characters in black and white, depicting 
a man or a nation as all revolutionary or all conservative, the 
facts do not bear this out. Conflicting tendencies warred not 
only in parliaments and on battlefields, but in the mind of 
every individual. John Adams, hated at first by the conserva- 
tives for his leveling principles, advocated before his death the 
establishment of a titled aristocracy, and stated that art could 
not flourish in a democracy because the common people were 
devoid of taste. Concerning a period of great transition, the 
only broad generalization that can safely be made is that all 
other broad generalizations are certain to be fallacious. 

Typical of the hot water into which the dogmatist invariably 
steps is the statement, so seemingly obvious and so often re- 
peated, that Smibert, as a well trained Englishman, brought 
to America artistocratic forms that were contrary to our 
emerging democracy. Although more technically skillful than 
the work of his Colonial predecessors, Smibert’s painting was 
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in fact a similar mixture of aristocratic and bourgeois ele- 
ments. He could produce a society confection, like the portrait 
of pretty Hannah Pemberton here illustrated, but this was 
only one string to his bow. The other Smibert in the Metro- 
politan’s collection, Nathaniel Byfield, renders a toothless old 
gentleman with pitiless realism. Almost a caricature, this 
picture is completely out of keeping with the Lely-Kneller 
school that was breathing its last gasps, a lace handkerchief 
to its lips, in the Court of Saint James. Byfield was painted 
shortly after Smibert’s arrival on these shores, yet were the 
canvas less certainly the work of a foreign-trained artist, it 
would surely be hailed as a product of Colonial democracy. 

Smibert’s first American successors, Robert Feke and Joseph 
Badger, exemplified the conflict of the period by using his 
example to modify their fundamentally primitive styles towards 
opposite ends. Loving grace and elegance, Feke created charm- 
ing visions of courtly young men and beautiful ladies who 
would have been lost leaning over ledger or cookstove. Badger, 
on the other hand, turned to Smibert’s realism, painting in- 
dividuals only too well suited to the tasks of ordinary life. 
Of these artists, Feke was the most brilliant, the most ex- 
citingly inspired, but there was virtue too in Badger’s homely 
vernacular. 

Colonial painting, like the first act of a well-written play, 
rises to a climax just before the curtain of the revolution falls. 
John Singleton Copley was a great artist who held a clear 
mirror to a generation that was about to fracture into civil 
war. When the conflict finally came, the men Copley painted 
took their positions, in equal proportions, on the two sides 
of the barricades. Copley himself was a neutral: he came 
from the people, yet he married the daughter of a rich aristo- 
crat; he was friendly with Samuel Adams, and son-in-law of 
the merchant who imported the famous tea. A long neglected 
aspect of the revolution is Copley’s attempt to stop it single- 
handed by arguing for compromise with the mob and the 
patricians. Elegance and realism, fine gestures and shrewd 
middle-class faces mingle in his style as they mingled in his 
own life and those of his sitters. Never was there a painter 
less consciously sure of where he was going, yet he assimilated 
doubt and inspiration and outside influence—a whole bagful 
of seeming opposites—into portraits that are among the 
greatest achievements of the American spirit. In 1774, Copley 
left America to study the old masters; he never returned. 

Born in the same year as Copley, Benjamin West limned 
briefly in Pennsylvania, and then was sent abroad by patriotic 
citizens, who hoped that he would prove to Europe that 
artistic ability could arise in America. Never was a mission 
more successfully carried out. His Italian studies over, West 
settled in London, where he became a major precursor of 
the neo-classical painting that was to become the official art 
of the French revolution and Napoleon’s Empire. The British 
aristocracy considered his work painfully lower class, yet his 
patron and protector was George III, who, in the strange 
tangle that was his time, lived privately the life of a bourgeois 
to the disdain of his court, yet publicly tried to reestablish 
the autocracy of kings. Since West concentrated on imagining 
scenes from antique legends, the Bible, and history, his work 
is today called “literary” and consigned to the bottom of 
the ever-turning wheel of fashion. Yet “the American Raphael” 
was one of the most internationally famous painters of his 
time, the first American in any line of artistic endeavor to 
exert great influence in Europe. When Copley reached Lon- 
don, he beat West at his own game, producing such pictures 
as Brooks Watson and the Shark that were pregnant with the 
romantic painting of the future. 
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To West’s studio—depicted by Pratt in his painting, The 
American School—artists flocked for instruction; ranged each 
morning on long wooden benches, they waited for the benevo- 
lent master to step out of his studio and criticize the canvases 
they held in their hands. Such diverse Englishmen as Lawrence 
and Constable could be found sitting there. Almost every 
important young American painter managed, after working 
in his homeland for a few years as an untutored professional, 
to make his way to London and West’s painting room. As was 
to be expected, they reacted in widely different ways to the 
main stream of European art. Some, drunk on the wine of the 
Revolution, resented the effete ways of the foreigners. They 
were like Dr. Benjamin Rush who, back home in Philadelphia, 
tried to rebuild medicine on purely American principles. Other 
artists took a calmer view or, going to the other extreme, threw 
all homespun virtues overboard in their search for the refined. 

Charles Willson Peale, the saddle maker and painter from 
Maryland, who patriotically refused to pull off his hat as 
King George rode by, allowed English techniques to soften 
but slightly the rigid pattern of his Colonial primitivism. 
Probably for temperamental rather than political reasons— 
maladjustments in his nature made him a drunkard—Ralph 
Earl was also only partially open to sophisticated inspiration. 
His imperfect studies modified the profound plasticity of his 
Connecticut-grown style. After his return to America he painted 
pictures that were a strange amalgam of the stilted and the 
direct, often fresh with personal vision, the figures delight- 
fully patterned against landscapes. These canvases rank high 
among the products of his place and time, yet there hangs 
over his career the pall of a great talent never completely 
realized. 

Among West’s pupils who made greater use of international 
traditions were John Trumbull and Gilbert Stuart. West had 
wanted to record the events of the American revolution in 
paint, but had been forced to abandon the project because of 
his close friendship with George II. This task Trumbull 
undertook. He considered himself a great revolutionary hero 
due to his career in Washington’s army, which ended dur- 
ing 1777 when he resigned in a huff because of a three-month 
delay in the dating of the commission that made him a colonel 
at the age of twenty-one. He became a frightful snob who 
regarded painting as an unworthy profession for so fine a 
gentleman, yet the historical canvases of his early manhood, 
before his social ambitions strangled his genius, are fascinat- 
ing even if today out of fashion. In his search for accuracy, 
he painted on small panels life portraits of historical figures 
which he later copied into his compositions. His little oil of 
Jefferson gives a vivid impression of that lanky, red-headed 
statesman. 

Arriving in London after practising successfully as a por- 
traitist in Newport, R. I., Stuart attempted to compete with 
the British painters while adhering to his American primitiv- 
ism; failure drove him at last to West’s studio. There he 
changed his spots so rapidly that in a few years he became 
one of the most fashionable portraitists in England, successful 
rival of Romney and Hoppner. After his return to America, — 
Stuart was painter to successive presidents. This made demands 
on him to which he was not temperamentally suited. His like- 
nesses of Washington, so famous for patriotic reasons, are 
not among his best pictures, for even the most delicate fingered 
phrenologist could have found no bump of reverence on 
Stuart’s head. His official pictures are best when, as in the 
case of James Monroe, he dared honest character study. 

As Stuart’s English period receded ever further into the 
past, he returned to the preconceptions of his young man- 
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hood, when he had scorned foreign art. Stating that Europeans 
painted by formula rather than from nature, he urged young 
artists not to study abroad. Interest in costume and accessories 
drained from his pictures. Increasingly, he used compositions 
that were simplicity itself: merely a head, with as little shoulder 
as possible, placed against a plain background. He wished 
to depict character for its own sake. Concerning an elegant 
portrait in the European court tradition, he exclaimed: “How 
delicately the lace is drawn! Did one ever see richer satin? 
The ermine is wonderful in its finish, and, by Jove. the thing 
has a head!” . 

The plainness of Stuart’s later likenesses joined with new 
influences flowing in from France to create the “classic style” 
of American portraiture. John Vanderlyn was a transitional 
figure: he studied first with Stuart and then for many years 
in Paris. His Mrs. Marinus Willett and Child is simply con- 
ceived and quietly colored, a character study made powerful 
by restraint. The firm, somewhat linear approach to shapes 
which had so long been native to America here merged with 
its more highly evolved counterpart then flourishing in France. 
But such down-to-earth likenesses did not really satisfy the 
taste of the new American republic. While Vanderlyn starved, 


society portraitists like Sully made their fortunes. 


Joseph Badger (1708-1765): JAMES BADGER, c. 1760, oil, 
I 
121, x 334”.. Metropolitan (above) 


Robert Feke (active c. 1741- c. 1750): TENCH FRANCIS, 1746, oil, 49 x 39”. 
Metropolitan. 

Feke modified the most conventional formulas of English portraiture, 
probably conned from prints, into primitive designs with a statuesque 
majesty all their own. Although also unsophisticated, his coloring is 
replete with gentle and subtle harmonies. As in Tench Francis, he was 
the depicter, par excellence, of the Colonial aristocracy that was to be 


shaken into a new shape by the earthquake of the revolution. 


John Hesselius (1728-1778): MRS. RICHARD GALLOWAY, 
gr. of Cedar Park, Maryland, c. 1764, oil, 3634 x 30”. 
Metropolitan. 


Hesselius worked in Pennsylvania and Maryland; 
Badger in New England. These two pictures resemble 
each other in conception and technique; and in their 
attitude towards life is the result not of contact between 
the painters but of environmental forces, typical of the 
American colonies, modifying in a similar manner not 
dissimilar esthetic currents flowing in from abroad. 
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West's Return of the Prodigal Son and Copley’s sketch for Brooks 
Watson and the Shark exemplify two extremes of the output of the 
American “history painters” who, from their London studios, domi- 
nated for a full generation that branch of art in England as well 
as in America. West’s reconstruction of a Palestinian scene is a good 
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Benjamin West (1738-1820): RETURN OF 
THE PRODIGAL SON, oil, 544% x 60%”. 
Metropolitan. 


John Singleton Copley (1738-1815): 
BROOKS WATSON AND THE SHARK, otl, 
24 x 20”. Metropolitan. 


example of the neo-classical style, later to be so popular in France, 
which was a scholarly and eclectic restatement of the traditions of 
the past. Copley, on the other hand, depicts an incident of contempo- 
rary life full of the bloody action that was to appeal to romantic 
painters then not born. 
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Ralph Earl (1751-1801): COLONEL MARINUS WIL- 
LETT, oil, 9114 x 56”. Metropolitan. 


Much taken by the finery of women, the dash of 
warriors, and the gravity of judges, Earl drew 
the Americans of his time, quite uncritically, as 
they saw themselves. Colonel Willett, with his 
bright blue medal on his lapel, stands grandilo- 
quently before a landscape complete with peering 
Indians. Other sitters are often shown in their 
drawing rooms, with every detail of costume, the 


rugs on the floors and the curtains in the windows, 
depicted with pride. He even forced the facade of 
a family house into a picture by having it visible 
through its own windows. His fascination with 
the total scene led him to elaborate the somewhat 
perfunctory English school backgrounds into por- 
traits of the Connecticut countryside. This serious 
and loving record of his environment was put 
down in a style half primitive and half knowing 
that has great charm to modern eyes. 


Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827): SAMUEL MIFFLIN, c. 1777, oil, 
4934, x 3934”. Metropolitan. 


Returning from his English studies before any other really able 
American painter, Peale was our leading artist at the time of the 
revolution. There is a grace and finish about his Samuel Mifflin 
that whispers of his London years, but what fashionable London 
painter would have dealt so ruthlessly with a fat man’s figure? 
An ardent patriot who fought in Washington’s army, Peale re- 
acted against social stereotypes in portraiture. A man, whatever 
his rank, was a wonderful animal who deserved, like any other 
phenomenon of nature, to be recorded exactly as he was. It is not 
surprising that Peale climaxed his career by creating America’s 


first scientific museum of natural history. a A Pye 
y Matthew Pratt (1734-1805): THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, c. 1765, oil, 


36 x 50%”. Metropolitan (opposite page below). 

This famous canvas depicts the studio of Benjamin West, that 
spawning ground for the art of subsequent generations. The master 
himself stands with his hat on, criticizing a picture. But more 
important than the subject matter is the fact that this “conversa- 
tion piece” is a sound and charming solution of a difficult compo- 
sition conceived in depth. It is Pratt’s masterpiece; nothing else 
he ever painted approached it in power. 
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John Trumbull (1756-1843): THOMAS JEFFERSON (miniature), oil, 
4 7/16 x 344”. Metropolitan. 

rhe little oils Trumbull painted of historical characters are 
among his best portraits. Since they were often conceived of as 


documents, to be copied into his documentary paintings of revolu- 


tionary scenes, they show an objectivity that did not always char- 
acterize his larger likenesses. This certainly is the way Jefferson 
looked: tall, thin-faced, sandy-haired, more quick than dignified. 


Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828): JAMES MONROE, c. 1817, oil, 4014 x 32”. Metropolitan (above right). 

Stuart was perpetually in rebellion against his environment, and yet he was perpetually called on, because he was the most 
skilful painter in America, to depict as grandly as possible the leaders of the new nation. Sometimes he could not help breaking 
out—he used his portrait of Secretary of War Knox as a door of his pigsty—yet usually money spoke and he did the best he could. 
Although James Monroe is as a whole a knowing and indeed brilliant picture, we feel that the artist was more interested in the 
realistic character study of the face than in the elegant trappings demanded, by a tradition stemming from the days of kings, in 
any portrait of a ruler. 
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Thomas Sully (1783-1872): MRS. KATHERINE MATTHEWS, oil, 27% x 


921 
41 


29 See Vetropolitan. 


One of the way stations on the trunk line of scintillating por- 
traiture, running as it does from Van Dyck through Reynolds and 
Lawrence to Sargent and points beyond, bears the name of Thomas 
Sully. His work is characterized by great virtuosity of paint, and 
a certain superficiality of content. In fact, so great was his facility 
that he is said to have completed more than 2,600 pictures. Mrs. 
Matthews, painted when he was in his early thirties, is a good 
example of his more sincere and thoughtful work. 
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John Vanderlyn (1775-1852): THE WIFE 
AND CHILD OF COLONEL MARINUS WILLETT, 
oil, 367% x 281 Vetropolitan. 

This picture is the product of a long 
evolution away from that aristocratic tradi- 
tion of portraiture which had grown up in 
the royal courts of Europe. That the evolu- 
tion was not purely American, but inter- 
national in scope, Vanderlyn’s years of 
French study remind us. Mrs. Willett sits 
there as she might in life, her personality 
and rank in no way dramatized by ele- 
gances of costume or background or brush- 
work or lighting. Everything is as unosten- 
tatious as the coloring, a fascinating har- 
mony of browns that steals on the senses 
without fanfare. The picture is moving 
because of virtues both simple and _pro- 
found, 
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Raphaelle Peale (1774-1825): 
13% x 1914”. Whitney. 
Raphaelle, the eldest son of Charles Willson Peale, was a pupil 
of his father and became a competent miniature painter. Like all 
his family he trayeled widely in search of portrait commissions but 


STILL LIFE, LIQUEUR AND FRUIT, oil, 


NEW HORIZONS 


IN the year 1800 the people of the new republic of the United 
States had just begun to press from the old settlements along the 
Atlantic coast into the interior of the continent. In the next sixty 
years they spread westward two thousand miles across their 
wilderness continent until they reached the Pacific Ocean, creat- 
ing in their march most of the states and cities of the land they 
now inhabit. This remarkable national experience, coupled with 
the novelty of their form of government and society, provided 
the setting for the romantic period of our art. 

Artists found new subject matter, new sentiments, new forms 
unknown to the eighteenth century; genre and landscape paint- 


ing, 
Brarie and fantasy, engravings, etchings, and book illustration 
appeared. The first organized artistic life of academies and 
annual public exhibitions began, pioneered by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts (1805), the National Academy of 
Design in New York City (1826) and the Boston Athenaeum 
(1827). Intellectually, the old colonial link with England was 


yecoming attenuated. New links with the intellectual and ar- 


figure compositions, historical narratives, images of 
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he made his home in Philadelphia. Both he and his uncle James Peale 
became interested in still life painting in the early decades of the century. 
Failing health led Raphaelle, from about 1815, to specialize in still life 
painting. He took as his model the Dutch and Flemish still life style 


of about 1600, as this picture shows. 


BY E. P. RICHARDSON 


tistic life of the continent of Europe, especially with France, 
Germany, and Italy, were being formed. But on the whole the 
imagination of American romantic painters at this period was 
turned inward, upon the life of their own country and the 
world within their own imagination. 

The first movement to spring up was an admirably clear, 
direct and effective school of portraiture, at first in the neo- 
classic taste but quickly developing a romantic sentiment. 
Stuart was the leader of this school, after he had shaken off 
his eighteenth century manner. Jarvis, Inman, Waldo, Sully, 
and Rembrandt Peale were typical representatives. They give 
us an image of the Americans of that time, merchants and pro- 
fessional men and their wives for the most part, self confident 
and energetic creators of a new world. 

The first important painter to work wholly outside the field 
of portrait painting was Washington Allston, whose dramatic, 
brooding and introspective art is the first major expression of 
the romantic spirit in American painting. He opened up new 
fields of dramatic figure painting, the landscape of mood, and 
the imagery of reverie. Painting became with him a purely 
imaginative activity; he was the first artist who did not paint 
portraits for a living. After him came a vigorous and charming 
school of landscape painters. The arrival of Thomas Cole in 
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New York in 1826 marks the opening of its most fertile phase. 
Cole began to paint the wild grandeur of the as yet untamed 
American landscape, but he secured no audience until his pic- 
tures came to the attention of two New York painters of the 
older generation, Trumbull and Dunlap, and of the romantic 
poet William Cullen Bryant. To these three men, Cole’s early 


landscapes, often awkwardly composed but filled with the sense 


of romantic wonder, seemed to offer for the first time an ex- 


pression of the majesty and awe-inspiring quality of the 
American wilderness. Their enthusiasm helped Cole to find an 
immediate and immense success. Cole later created a type of 
allegorical landscape narrative, such as the Course of Empire 
and the Voyage of Life, which led him away from nature toward 
a more obvious and literary sentiment. But his example en- 
couraged other landscape painters. A. B. Durand, genial and 
serene in sentiment, and the grave and sensitive Kensett were 
the leaders of a first generation of landscape painters; Church 
and Bierstadt of a second, more grandiose in aim, who ex- 
plored the Andes and the Rocky Mountains and the frozen 
Arctic in search of the dramatic and heroic aspects of nature. 
Other painters meanwhile explored human life. In the 1830's 
a young portrait painter, William Sidney Mount, began to 
paint genre scenes of the life of the country people of his 
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native village on Long Island. His animated scenes, marked by 
a contagious good humor and quiet affection, make him the 
chief of the school of genre which developed rapidly there- 
after. In the 1840's the life of the frontier also found a genius 
capable of expressing its rough and picturesque vitality. This 
was George Caleb Bingham, whose pictures, combined with the 
vivid essays and the extraordinary bird and animal paintings 


Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872): mrs. 
DANIEL DE SAUSSURE BACOT, oil, 30 x 2484”. 
Metropolitan. 

Morse was a pupil of Allston and thus 
was trained by the best colorist of his gen- 
eration. Though he longed to do grandiose 
compositions like the older artist, Morse 
was by temperament a fine and careful 
realist. When the young romantic realists 
of the 1820’s staged the revolt which pro- 
duced the National Academy of Design, 
they rallied around Morse. His portrait of 
Mrs. Bacot shows how good a painter was 
lost when he abandoned painting in middle 
life to perfect the electric telegraph and 
the Morse code. This is his masterpiece 
of freshness of touch and delicate anima- 
tion, 


of John James Audubon, were the major monuments in art of 
the great national migration westward across the central valley 
of North America. 

While all this was taking place in our painting, an opposite 
movement took place in sculpture. The native material of this 
continent was wood, and in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
century a few wood carvers and sculptors of interest began to 
appear. Samuel McIntire, whose Eagle decorates the cover of 
this magazine, was one of them, But in the 1830’s and ’40s the 
neo-classic movement in European sculpture was at the height 
of its fame. Even in the interior of the remote North American 
continent the marble figures of Rome and Florence seemed the 
only form for sculpture to take. Since the technical craft of 
marble sculpture was very weak here, American sculptors 
migrated to Italy where Carrara marble and the assistance of 
skilled stonecutters were available. Some of these sculptors had 
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talent but their work is haunted by artificiality. Their imagina- 
tive subjects tend toward a vapid idealism and sentimentality, 
evident in Powers’ Greek Slave. When they were in touch w ith 
material they understood, however, their work has life. Their 
portraiture is often shrewdly observed, bluntly honest and 
memorable, even though awkward in style. Occasionally there 


was a man not dependent on borrowed Italian craftsmanship. 


Samuel L. Waldo (1783-1861): op Pat, 
“THE INDEPENDENT BEGGAR,” c. 1815-1816, 
oil on wood, 197, x 14°34”. Metropolitan. 

Waldo shows the admirable directness, 
penetration and sympathy which marked 
the American school of portrait painting. 
He had an eye for character and a special 
feeling for old age, which interested him 
in this character of the New York streets. 
His touch was free and vigorous, his atti- 
tude discerning and free from false flat- 
tery. Chardin once quoted another artist 
as saying that it takes 30 years to learn 
to retain the freshness of a sketch. Waldo’s 
portraits at their best have the rare com- 
bination of freshness and sustained, vigor- 
ous study. 


Thomas Crawford had been a marble carver before he became 
a sculptor. Erastus Dow Palmer had been a fine cabinetmaker 
before be became interested in stone, and his native craftsman- 
ship gives his work a plastic vigor beside which the more 
famous Powers seems trivial and weak. 

William Rimmer was quite another story. Of great and orig- 
inal, although uneven talent, he foreshadows in many ways the 
ideals of modern sculpture. A skilled stonecutter, he worked 
without preliminary sketches and carved directly in the stone. 
When working in clay he cut into the mass instead of modeling 
it. He worked with great speed, using a model as little as possible 
and drawing upon his profound anatomical knowledge for the 
accuracy which gives his works their convincing reality. The 
quality of his sculpture is its passionate intensity and plastic 
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force. He left only a few pieces which represent his talent 
adequately, but in spite of this he stands alone both in his con- 
ception and his achievement. 

While the life of the United States was expanding, New York 


City gradually climbed upward from a secondary to a dominat- 


ing position among cities of the eastern coast. Boston and 


ss ; 
Philadelphia were outdistanced and New York became, from 


1830 onward, the most active center of our romantic painting 
and sculpture. Although the Metropolitan Museum of Art was 
not founded until after our period closes, it has acquired by 
far the richest and most complete collection of American paint- 
ing and sculpture of this period that exists. The Whitney 
Museum collection adds a small but significant group of roman- 
tic paintings. The combined collections are not only the richest 
and most complete in any American museum, but contain 
many of the outstanding masterpieces. We were never able to 
see this part of the Metropolitan’s collection properly until the 
war came, when this precious and indeed irreplaceable part of 
our artistic heritage was brought out of storage and used to fill 
the empty galleries. It is to be hoped that the rearrangements 
now planned will make it permanently accessible. 
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Washington Allston (1779- 
1843): THE DELUGE, 1804, oil, 
4814, x 66”. Metropolitan. 

The romantic period of Amer- 
ican painting was ushered in 
by two remarkable landscapes 
of Allston, this one in the 
Metropolitan Museum and an- 
other in Boston. Except in Turn- 
er’s early work, the romantic 
attitude toward nature had 
hardly made itself felt in land- 
scape painting anywhere, when 
Allston, a young painter of 25, 
produced this tremendous melo- 
drama of nature’s power and 
terror. He was then in Paris, 
studying the great collection ef 
the artistic treasures of Europe 
which Napoleon had gathered. 
Allston found his inspiration in 
baroque landscape, but instead 
of the architectonic splendor of 
Poussin’s Deluge (which sug- 
gested the subject to him) he 
achieved a mood of wild and 
tragic awe that is not only one 
of the earliest but most eloquent 
expressions of the romantic 
drama of nature. 


Asher B. Durand (1796-1886): IMAGINARY LANDSCAPE, 0, oil, uncharacteristic of his early work. Durand was first an engraver. When 
39% x 61”. Metropolitan. the example of his friend Cole encouraged him to turn to landscape 
painting, the influence of Cole’s ideal conceptions was reinforced by 
study of Claude Lorrain. His memories of the storied landscapes of 


The Metropolitan Museum’s best example of Durand is this pic- 
ture, whose fine golden luminosity is characteristic of his first and 
best period as a painter. Although Durand was primarily a roman- Europe, which he saw in 1840-41, were transposed into grave and gentle 
tic realist by temperament, ideal conceptions like this are not romantic reveries, of which this is an outstanding example. 
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Thomas Cole (1801-1848): IN THE CATSKILLS, 1837, oil, 39 x 63”. 
Metropolitan. 

Cole appeared in New York City in 1826 as an unknown young 
painter, and leapt to fame by his pictures of the wild, savage 
“romantic” character of the American wilderness. In 1829-31 he 
yisited England, but he was out of his atmosphere there and his 
visit was unproductive. The effect of the next year in Italy was 
quite the contrary. He found Florence a “paradise” for painters; 
in Rome he took a studio on the Pincian which Claude had once 
occupied, and soaked his imagination in the sentiment of the past. 

Shortly after his return from Italy, in November 1836, Cole 
married and settled in the village of Catskill on the Hudson River. 
The road toward the mountains from the village, along Catskill 
Creek, looking westward into the sunset, became his favorite eve- 
ning walk. This is the view which he has painted here, suffused 
with romantic reverie and transfigured by inner happiness into one 
of the most delightful landscapes of the romantic period. It is 
Cole’s masterpiece of imaginative realism and idyllic sentiment. 


John James Audubon (1785-1851): 1voRyY-BILLED WOODPECKERS, 
oil, 3914 x 2614”. Metropolitan. 

Audubon’s singular achievements were obscured in the later 
nineteenth century by the rise of specialization. Artists then looked 
on him as a naturalist, scientists thought of him as an artist, 
literary historians ignored him because his prose lay outside the 
strict field of belles lettres. Yet he was a great artist, naturalist 
and writer. His portraits of birds are done with the exact observa- 
tion of a naturalist. But the intense dramatic vitality of his wild 
creatures shows a major artistic talent at work, pouring out the 
excitement and delight of each discovery in the world of nature 
in a series of images of the greatest clarity and energy of drawing 
and vivid decorative power. His work is a major landmark of the 
fresh view of nature achieved by the romantic artists. 
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Worthington Whittredge (1820-1910): THE TROUT’ 
POOL, oil, 36 x 2714”. Metropolitan. 

Whittredge was one of the first important paint-- 
ers produced by the new settlements west of the: 
Appalachians. He grew up on a frontier farm in) 
southern Ohio and first painted in Cincinnati. . 
Though he was self-taught, his landscapes of this 
period already show the sensitive aerial tone and 
erave dignity which mark his later work. In 1848 
he went abroad and spent ten years in Europe. 
But instead of learning to do a clever pastiche of 
European painting, he continued his own slow 
inner development. On his return he showed him- 
self one of the best of our landscape painters. A 
tree, painted by him, is something that really 
crows out of the ground; its trunk is firm and 
hardened by time and frost, its foliage airy; the 
sunlight is alive and eloquent. He painted, in other 
words, not a “view” but a moment of the life of 


nature. 


Frederick E. Church (1826-1900): THE PARTHE- 
NON, 1871, oil, 4446 x 724g”. Metropolitan. 
Church had a phenomenally skillful and pro- 
ductive talent. His failure to achieve the stature 
to which his gifts entitled him is one of the 
tragedies of American nineteenth century paint- 
ing. He had extreme facility of hand, a fine eye, 
and an imagination in which the love of nature 
was sustained both by the poetic feeling of an 
artist and the enthusiastic curiosity of a naturalist 
and explorer. His vigorous, economical oil sketches 
make one think of Homer’s water colors. He was 
self taught as a painter. In his large works he 
had a brilliant but finicky style, in which a failure 
of scale and tone often (but not always) cheated 
his work of its full effect. This image of the 


austere grandeur of the Parthenon is the best 
example of him which the Metropolitan Museum 
owns. At the height of his powers in middle life 
he lost the use of his right arm; then, when he 
had taught himself to work with the left, he lost 


the use of that arm also. 
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John Frederick Kensett (1818-1872): r1vER scENE, 1870, oil, 241% {lbert Bierstadt (1830-1902): THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 1863, oil, 7314 x 


% 3634”. Metropolitan. 12034”. Metropolitan. 

Kensett, the son of an engraver and an engraver himself as a Bierstadt’s real achievements have been obscured by the all-too-plenti- 
young man, always retained a clear, well ordered and _ precise ful pictures of his decline. But in 1857, on his return from four years 
quality in his Jandscapes. But he added to these qualities an aerial study on the Rhine and in Italy, he was an excellent draughtsman, 
beauty of sky, a delicacy of spacing and of tone and a sense of a sensitive observer and a capable though uninspired colorist. A year 
solitude which give his works their peculiar flavor. Modest, pen- after his return from Rome he found himself in the Rocky Mountains, 
sive, often faintly touched with melancholy, his pictures have a with an exploring expedition. The excitement of his discovery of the 
bouquet like a delicate local wine, not for all tastes perhaps, but grandeur of a new world is shown in this scene of a Shoshone Indian 
regarded with great affection by those who know it. encampment beneath a newly-discovered snow peak in Colorado. 
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George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879): 
FUR TRADERS DESCENDING THE MIS- 
sourt, ca. 1845, oil, 29 x 36%”. Met- 
ropolitan. 

Bingham was eight years old when 
his family migrated from Virginia to 
Missouri, where he spent most of his 
life. His new home was then on the 
frontier of settlement. He was self 
taught as an artist, and by the age 
of 23 he had made art his vocation. 
But his remarkable gifts were re- 
vealed only when he turned from 
portraits to portraying the life of the 
frontier. The strange mingling of vivid 
observation and archaic gravity shown 
in this early painting was character- 
istic of his work. His dusky, glowing 
color, like a painted buckskin, his 
fine atmospheric sense, his monumen- 
tality, form a notable personal style. 
This dugout canoe, with its two trap- 
pers and captive fox, glide down the 
calm river like something from an 


epic of the past—far away, heroic 


and mysterious. 
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William Sidney Mount (1807- 
1868): “WHO'LL TURN THE 
GRINDSTONE?”, 1850, oil, 29 x 
360”. Whitney. 

What Washington Irving did 
for American country life in 
his books, Mount did in his 
genre paintings. His vivid and 
easy power of characterization, 
the unaffected warmth and nat- 
uralness of his interest in hu- 
man nature secured him popular 
success. But his painterlike 
touch and animated drawing 
sive his works artistic validity. 
Unfortunately many of his pic- 
tures have turned dry and yel- 
low so that the addition of this 
picture from the Whitney Mu- 
seum’s collection, of the best 
period and of admirable fresh- 


ness. is welcome. 
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Henry Peters Gray (1819- 
1877): GREEK LoveRS, 1846, oil, 
40%46 x 514%”. Metropolitan. 
Gray was in our painting 
what Hiram Powers was in 
sculpture, the perfect type of 
the academic artist. Accom- 
plished, even polished in style, 
correct, pleasing and _ purely 
derivative, he was considered in 
his own lifetime to be one of 
the outstanding American figure 
painters. In 1840 he visited Eu- 
rope and spent his time copying 
the Venetians. But in subject 
matter he loved the neoclassic 
types and sculpturesque sub- 
jects which Powers also used. 
The Greek Lovers is his master- 


piece. 
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Alexander H. Wyant (1836- 
1892): THE MOHAWK VALLEY, 
1866, oil, 3384 x 5334”. Metro- 
politan. 

The generation which re- 
volted against the National 
Academy in the 1870’s believed 
that it had made a clean break 
and that nothing good had ex- 
isted before it appeared. The 
change was actually a transition 
to a new phase rather than a 
refounding of American paint- 
ing.-Wyant, who became a lead- 
er of the new school of intimate, 
subjective landscape, painted in 
his early period in the wide, 
spacious and objective style of 
the romantic realists. The Metro- 
politan Museum owns in The 
Mohawk Valley, one of the mas- 
terpieces of his early style. The 
change from such far perspec- 
tives to intimate, near subjects: 
is one of the marks of the end 
of the older period. 
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Hiram Powers (1805-1873): GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, C. 1835, 


marble bust, h. 3444”. Metropolitan. 

Hiram Powers was by temperament a shrewd, ingenious Yankee 
mechanic, by profession a sculptor residing in Italy. The furor over 
his nude statue of The Greek Slave gave him great reputation but 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne (who knew him in Italy) observed, his 
temperament was too matter-of-fact for the ideal subjects he strove 
to create. This bust, however, made in Washington about 1835 be- 
fore his departure for Florence, shows a shrewd and honest vitality 
which is in striking contrast to the vapidity of his ideal subjects. 


William Wetmore Story (1819-1895): cLEoPpATRA, 1869, marble, 
h. 56”. Metropolitan. (below left.) 

Story. the son of a distinguished jurist, was himself a successful, 
young lawyer with artistic tastes, dabbling in poetry and essays 
and sculpture. In 1845 his father died and the trustees of Mt. 
Auburn asked him to prepare a marble statute of the Justice. He 
went to Italy to do the work, taking with him his wife and children. 
The statue was successful. Story eventually gave up the law, 
settled at Rome in 1856, and achieved as a sculptor perhaps the 
ereatest international reputation of any American artist of that 


day. 


Erastus Dow Palmer (1817-1904): tHE WHITE CAPTIVE, 1859, 
marble, h. 66”. Metropolitan. (below right.) 

Born in Pompey, New York, in very humble circumstances, Pal- 
mer received only six months of schooling. But he had great native 
gifts. He became a skillful carpenter and cabinet maker. Having 
seen and admired a shell cameo, he attempted one of his wife, 
taught himself the technique, made his own tools, and achieved a 
fine quality and considerable success in cameo-cutting. He turned 
next to clay and marble. In 1846 he set up a studio in Albany, 
New York, where he spent his life. An expert craftsman before he 
became a sculptor, he showed a plastic feeling rare in the marble 
sculpture of the time. The White Captive is his best work. 
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William Rimmer (1816-1879) FIGHTING LIONS, c. 1870, 
bronze, h. 164%”. Metropolitan. 

This is the high point of Rimmer’s plastic force and 
vitality. Rimmer was a great but difficult talent. He 
was sensitive and original, but self-centered, proud 
and uncompromising. William Morris Hunt admired 
him and tried to give him part of his Albany project, 
but Rimmer could not work with other people. Frag- 
mentary as his small production seems in relation to 
his stature as an artist, he was the most original and 
memorable American sculptor of his time. 


William Rimmer (1816-1879): THE pyING cENTAUR, 1871, bronze, h. 214”. 
Metropolitan. 

Rimmer was the outstanding sculptor of the romantic period in America, but 
only a handful of works remain from a lifetime of effort and painful struggle. 
He was very uneven also in his accomplishment. But three of his major and best 
known works are in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum. The Dying Cen- 
taur was cast in bronze after his death at the instance of his friends. It was 
characteristic of his dislike of preliminary sketches and his passionate rapid 
manner of work, that when working in clay he cut into, rather than modeled. 
the mass. 
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THE EXPANDING 


THE year 1860, with which this survey begins, marks our 
emergence from an age of innocence. Thoughtful Americans 
were beginning to look both inwards and outwards. The books 
published that year are significant. Emerson published his 
“The Conduct of Life’; his rather odd 
Walt Whitman, book, 
“Leaves of Grass,” in a third edition, larger and more 
Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put out “The Professor at the Breakfast Table”; a 
young landscape architect, Frederick Law Olmsted, told the 


maturest work, 


acquaintance, issued a_ scandalous 


scandalous than its predecessors; 


actual truth about negro slavery—at a moment when passions 
obscured truth-telling—in “A Journey in the Back Country”; 
a modest young Ohio printer, William Dean Howells, published 
“Poems of Two Friends” and a campaign life of Lincoln. 

But we were also studying European values. Hawthorne, 
who at Rome had been playing about with those mild 
expatriates, the Storys, and with the incorrigible American 
sculptress, Harriet Hosmer, had divulged his impressions in 
“The Marble Faun.” A prosperous young diplomat, John 
Lothrop Motley, published the first volume of his monumental 
history, “The United Netherlands.” 


of our coming of age, which, while mostly a native process, 


These were symptoms 


was also much influenced from Europe. 

The 1860’s showed a considerable renovation of the craft 
of painting—in portraiture, the end of the florid tradition 
stemming from Rubens, and an abandoning of the safe and 
simple formulas of our early Republican facepainters, in favor 
of an individualizing endeavor and a more varied and rich 
handling. Here G. P. A. Healy and W. M. Hunt, both trained 
in France, and Eastman Johnson, devotee of the little Dutch 
masters, are premonitory of Eakins. Genre painting seeks a 
richer technique than that of Inman and Mount and finds it in 
Eastman Johnson, and in the self-educated Winslow Homer. 

George Inness, virtually self-educated by devout observation 
of nature, was already painting in the late 1860’s pictures of 
the breadth and richness of Peace and Plenty, in the 
Metropolitan Museum. He was soon to find and discipline 
his perhaps too facile talent by a long residence in Italy and 
study of its singularly large and orderly landscape. For me, 
his best pictures are rather those he did in the 1870's in Italy, 
or a little later at Medfield. His ultimate sun-worshipping mood, 
proper enough to the mystic he was, evinces, to my eye, a 
gorgeous sort of disintegration. 

In the late 1860’s Homer Martin came to New York, where 
the Corots, Daubignys, Rousseaus, and Duprés, all examples 
of the new synthetic painting, were coming over. Martin 
responded to this influence in 1874, and really remade his 
style during his English visit of 1875. Whistler, who was his 
friend, may have been a good adviser, though Martin never 
imitated Whistler in any way. 

Whistler, whose high place as an etcher and lithographer 
seems secure, tends as a painter to diminish. One has to treat 
his pictures selectively. Their common quality is a sense of 
fastidiousness. Within that general merit there is much that is 
flimsy, or even false. As an executant, Whistler was only half 
trained. He too often had to make a taste, almost uniformly 
exquisite, do the work of knowledge, and a ready wit serve 
as a substitute for insight. With all these reservations and 
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perhaps ungracious afterthoughts, Whistler remains, if less than 
the great artist he successfully impersonated, one of the most 
fascinating personalities. 

Winslow Homer, while virtually self-educated, must have 
profited somewhat from the robustness of Courbet. On the 
whole, his contemporary and permanent superiority lies in 
the fact that he had and trusted an innocent eye, long before 
the phrase had been coined. 

Thomas Eakins was tempering his native strenuousness by 
assimilating something from his master, Bonnat, and much 
more from the dark impressionists of old Spain. These were 
crucial influences, making for an accomplishment intense rather 
than wide, kept always within self-imposed limitations. 

John La Farge was a colorist innately, a reverent student 
of the former great colorists by intelligent choice. An 
appreciator of the grandeur and finesse of oriental art, he 
was the most cosmopolitan of our artists, and exercised a wide 
civilizing influence over many of our art-loving laymen. 

Albert P. Ryder had ailing eyes which bore badly the light of 
the sun, so he studied nightfall and night itself. Virtually 
self-taught, he came to New York and lived there as a solitary 
and poor bachelor, happy in the company of his dreams— 
largely drawn from recollection of his earliest home, New 
Bedford, with its moonlit dunes and fish houses, its stately, 
early Republican mansions on County Street. Later he enriched 
this sufficient repertory from observation, by steeping himself 
in great poetry, and in the Wagnerian legends. 

So much for the great individuals who evade all sweeping 
classifications. The main current from 1860 to the end of the 
century was, as we have seen, a series of endeavors to renovate 
and improve the craft, not necessarily the art, of painting. The 
centers of this endeavor were rapidly-declining Diisseldorf, 
and rising Munich, and Paris. 

It was a general delusion of the last forty years of the century, 
that fine painting is essentially a trick which can be learned at 
the right place and from the right master. Official French 
opinion had sanctioned this view by praising and premiating 
what was called the “well painted bit,” le morceau bien fait. 
It was to learn the “well painted bit” that in the 1870’s and 
1880’s our ambitious young painters hastened to Paris or 
Munich. Hundreds of them learned how to produce the morceau, 
only to find it was unsalable as such in America, unless it were 
“made in France.” These European pilgrimages had the 
minimum but also real advantage of raising the standard of all 
our craftsmanship to a respectable level—at the Art Students 
League, the National Academy, and the notable private schools 
conducted by Chase and Henri. To learn his craft it was no 
longer necessary for an American art student to go abroad. 

Between Paris and Munich in the 1870's the differences may 
seem superficial; both overvalued touch and brilliance. But 
Munich was less sophisticated and more racy. Our Munich 
men, Duveneck, Chase, Melchers, all brought back their native 
gusto with improved means of expressing it. Our Paris men 
too often brought back little more than a more handy touch. 
The predecessors at Paris, W. M. Hunt and La Farge, had 
wisely played truant from as good a master as Couture—Hunt 
in personal discipleship with Millet, La Farge in private 
consultation of the works of Delacroix and those of his 
exemplars, the great Venetians. Unhappily, few of our young 
artists who studied in Paris in the 1870’s were capable of 
shaping so independent a course. The more’ open-minded of 
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George Inness (1825-1894): PEACE AND PLENTY, 1865, oil, 7754 x 
11234”. Metropolitan. 


At forty, in 1865, Inness fully showed his hand in the great pic- 
ture Peace and Plenty. It is nobly and broadly constructed, very 
spacious, very succulent in richness of line, steeped in air and light. 
It is capacious enough to contain and display what in other hands 
would be a distracting mass of details. In such a country-side one 
ean walk about with joyous confidence. Yet it is an ethereal pic- 
ture too; one may feel rather that the light creates the forms than 
that the forms receive or reflect the light. The mood is, paradoxi- 
cally, homely and stately. One naturally seeks precedents for what 
may be simply emergents. If there are precedents, they are per- 
haps the big topographical masterpieces of Constable, which Inness 
may have seen on his English trip. 


George Inness (1825-1894) ; EVENING AT MEDFIELD, MASS., 1875, oil, 
38 x 634%”, Metropolitan. 


I know of no Inness superior to Evening at Medfield. Indeed, 
very few American landscapes can be safely compared with it. 
The basis is Inness’s Italian studies, singularly akin to Poussin’s 
studies of Italian nature, and there may be some remote influence 
from the work of Inness’s greatest contemporary in landscape 
painting, Theodore Rousseau. 

The formalism, which had drawn full substance into itself in 
Italy, here is merely a skeleton, a partial scheme. Inness has 
magnificently carried the scheme forward to impressive actuality. 
The diverging rise of the pollard and the smaller trees, the noble 
mass of the dark copse against the brightness of the sky, the con- 
taining of these major features within the S-curve of the road—all 
this is composition of a great order. What is inexpressible is the 
creation of afterglow, what Dante called the “brown air,’ which 
is still full of explicit color, and clings to all forms as if reluctant 
to leave them. 
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our artists, such as Homer D. Martin and Alden Weir, took 


over discretely some of the expedients of the new impressionism. 

The course of sculpture in our fifty years may be very 
briefly suggested. The old Empire and classical tendencies were 
pretty dead by 1876 and were being superseded by the influence 
of fifteenth century Italy mediated by the French sculptors of 
the Institute. Such was the esthetic background of nine out of 
ten of our ambitious young sculptors who began their studies 
in the 1870's. The finest direct application of this teaching is 
the strong and delicate portrait sculpture of Olin Warner and 
Charles Grafly. Meanwhile, J. Q. A. Ward continued with power 
and style the native naturalism which had come down from 
Rush, Crawford, and H. K. Brown. St. Gaudens at his best ably 
combined both tendencies, hence his superiority. Macmonnies, 
rather a great craftsman than a great artist, added to the usual 
Paris training an enlivening whiff of the baroque. At the end 
of the period the more ambitious sculptors, such as Andrew 
O’Connor and Gutzon Borglum turn towards Rodin and his 
imposition of a clay technique on marble and bronze. 

Impressionism—luminism is the better term—is the only 
foreign influence that came to us normally, not through official 
instruction, but through personal admirations and individual 
experiences of the rapture of a new vision of nature untainted 
by traditional formulas of picture making. What was important 
and stable about luminism was this new vision, which reached 
us early in the 1890's. The technical expedients, such as Monet’s 
optical mixtures of the primaries and his cult of time of year 
and day, have been badly overstressed by the critics, and most 
of our American luminists sensibly developed their individual 
techniques, properly preferring principles to procedures, 

The pioneers, Theodore Robinson, Twachtman, and Redfield 
expressed their new vision with much aid from the French 
luminists, but worked out for themselves the craftsman problem 
of handling. Their radical but also sensitive endeavor finds its 
furthest development in the earlier work of Ernest Lawson. 
They all refused to sacrifice form to luminosity as Monet often 
did. The really scientific dosages of such neo-impressionists as 
Signac and Seurat were, | feel, sensibly avoided by our Ameri- 
can luminists as, at best, successful pedantries. 

The blithe and lyrical painting of Theodore Robinson jis 
perhaps the most pleasing legacy from these pioneer days. 
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Eastman Johnson: FAMILY GROUP 


(see opposite page). 


Conventionally trained under Géréme and Carolus, he learned 
from his friend and real master, Monet, only to paint rural 
themes, including, as Monet seldom did, figures and animals, 
with a sensitive regard to actual color and specific illumination. 

Twachtman, trained by Duveneck, and later at Munich and 
Paris, seems to me the most important of these pioneers. 
Adopting an austere palette which economized the primaries, 
he learned to effect a very strong construction by infinitesimal 
differences of tone and values. In his own fashion, he was an 
absolutist, and inimitable. 

Redfield, a thrifty farmer and businessman as well as an 
excellent painter, broke out an accessible middle way, which 
partly by his influence and partly by mere parallelism was 
widely followed by many of his contemporary landscapists. 
His nearest French analogy—lI doubt if there was much direct 
influence—is Sisley. The next step beyond Redfield’s sturdy 
and truthful art is the enchanting decorative and coloristic 
quality of Ernest Lawson’s beginnings. 

Childe Hassam, a versatile and most competent craftsman in 
illustration and etching, apart from his landscape and figure 
painting, is chiefly interesting today because of his direct and 
relatively successful adaption of Monet’s procedures in his 
early marines and interiors with figures. He reaches the height 
of his extraordinary dexterity in his World War “Flag Pictures.” 

In retrospect, luminism had taught a whole generation to 
observe and enjoy many hitherto ignored beauties of natural 
appearances considered as arrangements of colored light and 
air; it had, as well, invented suitable methods to express such 
beauties. The endeavor, necessarily limited, was unqualifiedly 
a wholesome one and progressive. It has ill deserved the 
deprecation heaped upon it by modernistic criticism for its 
inevitable and intelligent sacrifice of emphasis on mass and 
volume. If we include in luminism the dark impressionism that 
stems from the Spaniards and Monet, the entire movement is. 
about the only one of the century that is free equally from a 
hectic emotionalism and from rigid cerebralism. 

Thus it is a comfortable take-off for the great advance, or the 
great confusion—it is too early to say which dogmatically— 
that followed. In treating it, my colleague, Mr. Cahill, will have 
to double the historian with the prophet. In both roles I wish 
him success. 
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George Fuller (1822-1844): nypta, oil, 50 x 3214”, Metropolitan. 


Most of George Fuller’s pictures need no titles, as is true of Nydia, the 
blind girl of Bulwar Lytton’s popular “Last Days of Pompei.” “A hesitating 
young woman in the dusk,” would be sufficient on the label. The gloom is 
hardly sinister or volcanic; the costume is not recognizably classic; the 
posture tells rather of bewilderment than of such terror as even a blind 
person must have felt. But these evasions are also refinements of a very per- 
sonal sort, and make this picture appealing to any one who hasn’t doctrinally 
hardened his head and his heart. Against the capricious detailment of 
modernist feeling, and the over simplifications of recent esthetic, this rather 
minor work of art may suggest—first, that very few pictures have or 
should have everything, and second that any picture that has a single 
quality in a high and fully achieved degree is an important picture, and 
one likely to retain its importance. 


Eastman Johnson (1824-1906): Famity croup, 1871, oil, 48 x 73 
Metropolitan. (Opposite page.) TWO MEN, 1881, oil, 60% x 7814’. Metro- 
politan. (Below. ) 


When Eastman Johnson, after routine schooling at Diisseldorf and indi- 
vidual and perceptive study of old Dutch painting at the Hague, returned 
to New York in 1860, he was thirty-six years old, and obviously one of the 
most competent of our rising painters. Portrait commissions came readily 
to him, and were executed with unfailing seriousness and caretaking, 
naturally providing a good living. 

Family Group is a big canvas, just over six feet long. The figures are only 
a little smaller than they would look to a beholder entering the lavishly 
appointed library. The general color is fixed by the dash red of the window 
drapes. It appears in brighter tone, accompanied by green, in the tan 
carpet, and in the striped covering of the sofa at the left. Except for the deep 
pink of the frock of the little girl holding the baby, and the turquoise green 
of the young woman seated at the right, the costumes show no positive note 
of color. Under difficult conditions the whole effect is well harmonized. 

The character of the fifteen people is understandingly realized. The very 
self-confident father, Alfrederich Smith Hatch, and the mother-in-law, Mrs. 
John Guild Ruggles, are the dominant figures. 

Father Hatch has greatly and complacently prospered. Probably he has 
just built this house, 49 Park Avenue, at 37th Street, in the then new fash- 
jonable Murray Hill region, and has built it regardless of expense. As a 
document of post-war prosperity seeking rather vainly an outlet in esthetic 
expression, this painting is highly important, and given the refractory raw 
material, it is also a surprisingly good picture. It shows Eastman Johnson, 
one of the most accomplished technicians of his time, very nearly at his best. 

Among Johnson’s many sterling portraits none is superior to the one 
called simply Two Men. It was painted in 1881 when Johnson was approach- 
ing sixty, and at the peak of his abilities. The sitters were notables: Samuel 
Rowse, excellent portraitist in crayon of American men of letters; and 
Robert W. Rutherford, a New Yorker of old and distinguished stock, an 
intellectual, and a man of great affairs. Johnson took great pains to express 
the dignity, vitality, and social importance of his sitters, and to express their 
mutual understanding. Technically everything is of the best—the modeling 
of heads and hands, the easy postures, revealing both of immediate mood 
and of permanent character. The picture is as decorative as this kind of a 
picture has any business to be. 
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William Morris Hunt (1824-1879): CHARLES SUMNER, oil, 
27 x 22”. Metropolitan. 


Hunt, trained at Diisseldorf and Paris, gained his 
leading influence through his friendship with J. F. Millet. 
He was an excellent landscapist, and a pioneer of our 
mural painting, but his present importance rests chiefly 
on his portraits. He rarely made concessions to pic- 
turesqueness. What interested him here was to express 
the rugged forms and to suggest the tousled hair, bris- 
tling eyebrows and whisker. Thus, by honest, factual 
inventory, he built up his image. 
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Elihu Vedder (1836-1923): THE LOST MIND, 1864-65, oil, 39Yg x 2314”. 
Metropolitan. 


Elihu Vedder, one of our few American symbolists, could either 
create his own symbols, or, as he did in his famous illustrations for 
the “Rubaiyat,” derive them from the poetry of others. With La Farge 
as an associate, he made notable illustrations for Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden.” while at the same time creating painted poesies of his own. 
The most tragic and perhaps the best of these is The Lost Mind. 
Vedder has not only expressed his theme in the hesitating posture of 
the bewildered woman, but has enhanced it by a completely arid 
setting, such as exists only in hallucination. She has to walk endlessly 
in the waste land her disordered mind has created. It is imaginative 


invention of a high order. 


John La Farge (1835-1910): DANCERS AND MUSICIANS, watercolor, 7Vg x 
1114”. Whitney. 


At thirty, in 1865, La Farge emerged simultaneously as an illustrator, 
and as an innovator in painting landscape as near the color scale of 
nature as possible. He was already studying Japanese prints and 
adapting them for his illustrations. In Trinity Church, Boston, he 
executed the first monumental decoration of an American building 
by an American artist. Meanwhile he was designing with an audacious 
pictorialism in a colored glass largely of his own invention. 

Interludes in Japan in 1886, and in the South Seas four years later, 
produced his best watercolors. His prodigious fertility belied the 
small and ever invalid body. His eyes were organically the worst his 
oculist had ever examined, but La Farge saw with them far better 
than those with normal eyesight see. He would spare no pains on a 
job, nor would he seek dubious short cuts; he would be of royal 
generosity to young painters, and would outwit his patrons without 
scruples. He had the look of a Buddhist saint, and the soul of a very 
clever and disillusioned citizen of the world. 

For our purposes La Farge must be represented by the fascinating 
watercolor Dancers and Musicians. It is the report of a highly civilized 
man on a happy barbarism which he perforce overvalues. Like Dela- 
croix in Morocco, La Farge sensed in Polynesia a survival, or revival, 
of Homeric simplicity and nobility. Again this is a sophisticated view, 
and its esthetic appeal need not blind us to its small validity as history 
or document. 3 
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James A. McNeill Whistler (1834-1903): ARRANGEMENT IN FLESH COLOR AND BLACK: 
PORTRAIT OF THEODORE DURET, oil, 764% x 3534”. Metropolitan. 


In his handful of exquisitely seen and studied portraits, Whistler is a great artist. 
The Theodore Duret (for Whistler, characteristically, an Arrangement in Flesh 
Color and Black), is a portrait only a little short of Whistler’s best. The defects are 
obvious and of little importance: the arms are of unequal length, the hands without 
articulation, the stance uncertain. What is impeccable and completely effective is 
what Whistler called the arrangement, meaning the pattern. That is consummately 
fine. It has required many sacrifices. 

The all over flatness of the costume, the trousers that are hardly tubes and do 
not seem to contain legs, the curtain (probably of an opera box) that is not a 
curtain except for the ghost of a hem which gives a needed undulating edge 
are some of the sacrifices, most of which are quite necessary and justified. 

On the positive side, the accentuated repeat of the undulating curtain in the pink 
wrap is exciting, and even brings in a hint of third dimension in a design otherwise 
flat. If the crown of the top hat presented a straight, instead of a curved line, there 
would be a harsh break in the suave black contour. Pedantries in a critic, these are 
all finesses in the artist. Add to these the felicities of pattern-making, positive 
loveliness of tone, and more than adequate characterization of an art-loving French 
patrician, and you have an exceptionally rich and appealing portrait. Whistler cer- 
tainly did his friend, patron, and future biographer most handsomely. 
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Homer D. Martin (1836-1897): RICHMOND ON ‘THAMES, ca. 1877, oil, 1634 x 38 
W hitney. 


Homer D. Martin was virtually self-trained. Born with a fine sense for composition, 
for a matter of ten years he handled paint thinly and rather poorly, but with a 
growing feeling for color. His touch was crisp like that of a linear draughtsman. 
Probably observation of the justly popular paintings of Kensett helped to broaden 
and unify his early style without forcing a revolutionary change. I imagine the 
early and more urbane manner of Constable may also have been a guiding influence. 
We know that Martin greatly admired Constable and as heartily disapproved the 
pyrotechnics of Turner. It does not seem fanciful to me to sense some kinship 
between Martin’s Richmond on Thames and the early Constables. Indeed in handling 
the more diaphanous trees Martin seems to have taken a hint from Corot, whose 
pictures he already knew in America. But of course this quietly rich and appealing 
work comes out of Martin’s reverent observation of the scene itself. 
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Winslow Homer (1836-1910): THE BRIDLE PATH, WHITE MOUNTAINS, 1868, 
oll, 24x 38”. Whitney. 

This painting is unique among many early Homers that celebrate the 
charm of the American girl, for the crystalline beauty of its lighting, 
and for a sense of vastness exceptional in Homer’s work. We are in 
clean air, at an altitude of over four thousand feet. The setting of the 
pony and rider against the dimly seen but strongly felt mountain slopes 
is perfect. The character of those giant rock splinters on The Bridle 
Path (the Crawford Trail), explains why the unruffled girl prudently 
keeps her gloved right hand on the pommel, while her left, leaving the 
reins loose, trusts everything to the well trained pony. The weight and 
the easy swing of the girl’s body are completely and delightfully ex- 
pressed. Given the theme, the picture could hardly be bettered. 


Winslow Homer (1836-1910): SEARCHLIGHT, HARBOR ENTRANCE, SANTIAGO 
DE CUBA, 1901, oil, 305% x 50%". Metropolitan. (Opposite center.) 

The strange beauty of Searchlight, Santiago pretty well defies analysis. 
One may fall back upon the truism that almost anything may become 
beautiful if it is seen in its character and intensely enough. Alfred Stieg- 
litz’s photographs have taught us a lot about that. For me this is one 
of the most fascinating pictures painted in my time. Most of Homer’s 
work has a wholesome, often a heroic obviousness, and overtones are 
generally absent. Here there may be overtones, and even symbolism, in 
the contrast of the handsome old guns which are no longer weapons, but 
which are museum pieces, with the sharp beam of the searchlight which 
tells of the sinister efficiency of modern scientific warfare. While such a 
thought may not have been in Homer’s mind as he planned this master- 
piece, it does not seem alien to his thinking. 


Winslow Homer (1836-1910): PALM TREE, NASSAU, 1898, water color 
2336 x 15”. Metropolitan. 


While Winslow Homer, in his latter years, was painting his epic mas- 
terpieces at Prouts Neck, he generally passed his winter in Florida and 
Nassau sketching in water colors from nature, a very different nature 
from that of Maine for it offered the most positive colors in sea and 
sky and on land. Winslow Homer’s swift and powerful notations of 
such scenes are as fine as any water colors ever painted. In America 
nothing but the best John Marins equal them. Within the allotted space 
it is impossible to suggest the great variety of these sub-tropical themes. 
But one reproduction of a storm lashed palm tree may at least sug- 
gest their quality. The directness, economy and power of the stroke 
are simply amazing. This work is in an especial sense creative, for the 
slender means, a soft brush and a little colored water seem hopelessly 
inadequate for the task and the effect. 
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Winslow Homer (1836-1910): pRison- 
ERS FROM THE FRONT, 1866, oil, 24 x 
38”, Metropolitan. (Top.) 


Perhaps the most thoughtful and 
significant of Winslow Homer’s Civil 
War pictures, is Prisoners From the 
Front, signed and dated 1866, hence 
painted from sketches and memory 
a year after the war. The interval had 
been well employed, for there are re- 
finements absent in the earlier war 
pictures. The odd setting is effective— 
all heads just cutting the nearby sky- 
line, all feet, most expressive feet, 
shown against a foreground that is 
kept arbitrarily light. The picketed 
horses at the right and a little further 
away cut the sky line with their ears 
and carry that motive across the pic- 
ture. 

Psychologically, there is a fine kin- 
ship, not insisted on, between the very 
youthful colonel (his name was Fran- 
cis Barlow) and the captive Confed- 
erate officer. And there is an under- 
standing between the rangy Rebel pri- 
vate with his illadjusted blanket pack, 
and the Union private who is main- 
taining a not very military carry arms. 
A fine element in contrast is the beard- 
ed old civilian who peers apprehen- 
sively at the colonel. 


Winslow Homer (1836-1910): NortH- 
EASTER, 1895, oil, 3434 x 5014”. Met- 
ropolitan. ( Bottom.) 


One hesitates to speak of a typical 
work of so various an artist as Win- 
slow Homer. Yet the term seems to fit 
those canvases on the theme of the 
sea gnawing at the land, his chief 
subject in his last years. From the 
porch of his cottage at Prouts Neck, 
Maine, he saw and heard the theme 
for many months each year. It was 
always the same—the increasing as- 
sault of the sea against the land that 
confined it, an attack destined to win 
in geological time, for the resistance 
of the land is passive, and—we have 
both Machiavelli and common sense 
for it—fortresses always fall. Homer 
exploits the theme with infinite vari- 
ations, like a composition of music. 
But he rarely admits grace notes. 
They would impair the austerity of his 
vision. Where a good marine painter, 
say a Paul Daugherty, would empha- 
size the latent color and iridescence 
of moving water, Winslow Homer usu- 
ally ignores such attractions in the 
interest of stressing power. A scientist 
might truthfully say that Homer thinks 
in terms of hydraulics; a critic is 
tempered to use a word that Homer 
would have loathed, and insist that the 
painter’s point of view was cosmic. 
A merely technical note concludes a 
notice intentionally held to general- 
ities—the echelon of oncoming waves 
behind the wave that has broken are 
indicated with a mastery that no other 
marine painter, not Turner, not Cour- 
bet, has equalled. 
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Thomas Eakins (1844-1916): s1GNORA GOMEZ D’ ARZA, 
oil, 30 x 24”. Metropolitan. (Left.) THE CHESS PLAYERS, 
1876, oil, 1134 x 1634”. Metropolitan. (Below.) 


To an outsider many of Eakins’ portraits seem ruth- 
lessly truth-telling. They are almost all portraits of Phila- 
delphians, and the Philadelphian is so sure of his status 
that he bears with equanimity a lot of truth-telling about 
himself. Such was surely the case with an adoptive 
Philadelphian, Signora Gomez d’ Arza, the wife of the 
local opera impresario, of whom Eakins has left a superb 
portrait. He has made an artistic asset of positive 
uncomeliness in a character in which tragic resignation 
and hesitant dignity oddly blend. 

The picture’s few attractive and charming features 
are limited to the touching in of the costume and of the 
fine, awkwardly held hand. But in a larger way the 
spotting of the economized light passages is highly 
effective compositionally, as always with Eakins. His 
apparent disregard of decoration finds compensation in 
his sensitive rightness in those aspects of fine arrange- 
ment, which somehow transcend the merely decorative. 

Eakins’ genre pictures are invariably of a high order. 
He studied and learned the postures that mean concen- 
trated interest. The Chess Players is easily comparable 
to the best of the little Dutch masters, greatly superior 
to contemporary French and English genre painting of 
the time, and for me a peg above similar works of East- 
man Johnson and Winslow Homer. The mere indication 
of the fantastic accessories, their half vanishing as the 
incoming light fails, is quietly exquisite. That blend of 
good fellowship with unrelenting watchfulness and sus- 
picion is perfectly expressed. Nothing could be changed 
without loss. The handling has an elegance less marked 
in Eakins’ larger pictures and portraits. This derives 
from a sort of affectionate interest in the objects them- 
selves, or there may be some lingering flavor of kindred 
elegances observed in Zurbaran. 
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Thomas Eakins (1844-1916): 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING AND STUDY 
OF JOHN BIGLEN, c. 1873, pencil, 
pen and colored washes, 28 x 
46”; THE BIGLEN 

READY TO START THE 
1873, oil, 24x 36” 


BROTHERS 
RACE, .C) 
W hitney. 


At Paris Eakins chose two austere masters—Gérome and Bonnat. 
It was with the latter’s encouragement that Eakins 
made the pilgrimage to Spain, learning much from Ribera, and 
something from the elegance of Zurbaran and of Velasquez in his 
early prime. Oddly, Eakins seems to have ignored the perfections 
of Velasquez’s latest manner. Superficially considered, he was to 
be the only great reactionary of his time. 

When all progressives were seeking to capture the so-called 
retinal appearance, to base their art on transiency, on the unique 
observation, Eakins was basing his art on the mental picture, on 
the appearance enriched by much knowledge and so transformed 
into something permanent and true for all time. While the im- 
pressionists banished black from their palette, Eakins, like Velas- 
quez before him, regarded black as a classic color, and rang the 
changes on it through his life time. 

Eakins realized with Leonardo that objects are most themselves 
and most attractive in moderate light. He practised a sort of 


doubtless 
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twilight art when the fashion was for noontide. So during his life 
his pictures were, on the whole, little liked and even little con- 
sidered. But his quest of the permanent has been approved by 
posterity and even, somewhat paradoxically, by the modernists. 
The complete thoughtfulness of Eakins’s methods is admirably 
illustrated in The Biglen Brothers Ready to Start the Race. The 
Whitney Museum is fortunate in having both the picture and a 
preliminary drawing. Eakins has chosen the most conspicuous 
and only monumental moment in rowing, the position of full 
recovery when a powerful body is a compressed spring ready 
to be released. How thoughtfully Eakins considered his appar- 
ently simple problem is well shown in the drawing. All the pro- 
portions are ruled off—the precise relation of the body to the 
fulerum, the row locks, the height of the knees, the hands, the 
brow. The relations to the horizon of these implied horizontals— 
all this is worked out visibly, and reduced to figures in French 
annotatives, which I leave to be read by younger eyes. 
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Blakelock: THE PIPE DANCE. 
(See opposite page.) 
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Albert P. Ryder (1847-1917): ToILers OF THE SEA, oil, 111% x 12”; 
THE SMUGGLERS’ COVE, oil, 10 x 28”. Metropolitan, (Center.) 


A tiny but first-class Ryder is Toilers of the Sea. Characteristic- 
ally the toilers are divined and not really seen (think how visible 
Winslow Homer would have made them), yet one feels them as 
incorporated with the clumsy boat, its rig nondescript, that labors 
heavily in a troublesome mixed sea. The sea, by the way, is the 
only feature that suggests actual observation and has verisimili- 
tude. Everything else is fantastic, but fantastic in a large, even 
cosmic way. The problem of the landscape or marine painter is 
to unify air and earth. The impressionists did this by volatilizing 
the earth; Ryder reverses this solution by treating earth, sea and 
air as of equal plasticity. So in his developed style the luminous 
edge of a cloud is as precise, we might say as solid, as the curl 
of a wave, or the contour of a cliff. The Smugglers’ Cove is either 
an early Ryder or a return to his early manner. Superficially it is 
just a good tonal picture, analogous to the George Fullers and 
Blakelocks. What makes it a Ryder is the tendency of the tone 
to bloom into color, an oddly ominous feeling in the entire picture, 
the largeness of the forms of the brig and the cliff, finally a sort 
of fantastic monumentality in the little huts in the middle dis- 
tance, and their theatrical and unexplained illumination. 
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John Singer Sargent (1856-1925): mMApAME x, 1884, oil, 821% x 4314”. Metropolitan. 


Sargent is a paradox for the critic. At his worst he was a flimsy and specious execu- 
tant, at his average a portrait manufacturer merely dextrous, at his best, Paty his 
admiration or even curiosity was deeply aroused, a portraitist of quite the first order 
Much of his portraiture has a sub-satirical character, probably due to his too ready 
acceptance of face values. He painted society folk, and social patination often has its 
absurd side, concealing underlying personal values. What Sargent generally snr Was 
only social patination. But in the Portrait of Madame X he sayy it pipecbhy: definitely 
and as in some way connected with external if only sensual values. So as Jong as the 
canvas lasts, Madame X will exult in her perfect desirableness, and future Scanrations 
will note appreciatively that the lovely body might as easily escape from uanvelaping 
frock as a sword from its scabbard. It is a consummate example of an early erreur 
favorite pupil of the brilliant Carolus Duran. The excellence of the observation and of 
zs peat are cosmopolitan; the appeal is to the average sensual man, at a high social 
evel. 


Ralph Albert Blakelock (1847-1919): tHE pire DANCE, oil, 48 5/16 x 72 5/16”. Metro- 


politan . (See opposite page.) 


The unfortunate painter Blakelock has perhaps gained more notice from his tragic 
mental breakdown and his temporary resurrection after years in an asylum ih at ie 
ever gained from his art. Nor is this wholly unjust, for there is a certain monotony of 
tonality and thinness of invention in many of the tiny pictures forced out of Blakelock 
in his hopeless struggle to survive. The Pipe Dance is one of his few really fine pictures. 
It is a theatrical picture, dreamed rather than seen. Blakelock had seen Indians, but 
never tribal rites. Indians were for him a picturesque accessory that supplemented his 
taste for russet and gold color. But he lyricized Indians, and this is one of his best 
lyrics. With less talent the mystery of the foreground group would have gone over into 
mere smudge. Blakelock makes it credible and, in a fantastic way, quite thrilling. 


William M. Chase (1849-1916): PORTRAIT OF A LADY IN BLACK, oil, 74 x 36”. 
Metropolitan. 


Chase, one of our most brilliant executants, had the tact to subordinate his 
dexterity to the expression of character, Thus all portraits by Chase are fine 
portraits with no moralizing in their merit. He could achieve the sensationalism 
of his Whistler, an effigy in which real admiration and a touch of satire blend 
successfully, like the oil and vinegar in a good salad dressing, or with respectful 
understanding and sympathy he could paint the Lady in Black, with her appeal- 
ing betrayal of the fact that the gentlewoman and the mere woman in her may 
not live together quite happily. As painting it has all the material perfections 
we used to extol so highly, perhaps over-extol in the 1890’s—sensitive edges, 
delightful textures, subtle intimations of color in apparent monochrome, a touch 
swift, light, and delicately precise. All this goes to make, if not quite a great 
picture, a consummately fine painting. Possibly a really great portrait requires 
a wider and more important frame of reference than Chase could find for his 
Lady in Black, or, for that matter, for any of his sitters. In his lifetime Chase 
became fairly legendary for his cloak and sombrero, for his studio that was, as 
you wish to put it, a minor museum or the richest of junk shops, for his financial 
success, for his devotion as a teacher, and his acquaintance with the great of the 
earth. He served his time well and celebrated what obvious distinction his time 
displayed. 
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John Singer Sargent (1856-1925): 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 1897, oil, 52x 
4134”. Metropolitan. (Above.) 


In the Henry G. Marquand Sargent 
produces one of his finest portraits, and 
one that will bear comparison with the 
great portraits of the past. He searched 
with utmost care the gaunt forms of the 
Guernsey man, who, as president of 
the Metropolitan Museum and a 
princely donor to it, became New York’s 
first citizen in art. He searched these 
forms as revealing a character that was 
potent, highly scrupulous, patrician and 
melancholy, perhaps stubborn in per- 
sonal loyalties—for Marquand  sup- 
ported his dubious executive, General 
Cesnola, long after it was expedient to 
let that clever adventurer go. All this is 
intimated without due emphasis. Com- 
positionally the picture is soberly fault- 
less. The few bright spots enliven a 
generally sober surface. The tense, fine 
hands, which seem to be cleverly 
brushed in, have doubtless been studied 
and restudied. In short, the portrait 
shows the best qualities of John Sar- 
gent as a highly intelligent and tactful 
citizen of the world. 
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George Gray Barnard (1863-1938): STRUGGLE OF THE TWO NATURES 
IN MAN, marble, h. \,””, Metropolitan. (Below.) 

George Barnard, one of the few indisputably great sculptors of 
his times, fell short of his promise and failed to measure up to the 
lofty ambitions that he quite justifiably held. Yet his fractional 
and episodic production, at its best, reaches sublimity, and that 
can be said of no other American sculptor. Most of our sculptors 
have worked under self-chosen standards of judgment and taste, in 
both of which George Barnard could be deficient. What he had was 
genius, which imposed its own laws. 
~ His discipline rested little on outer authority, was rather a by- 
product of his superb craftsmanship. Probably his best works are 
those to which he gave least conscious thought. He could think 
with a chisel, as could few sculptors of our day. He cut his own 
marble and cut it superbly. He had both largeness and accuracy 
of vision. His modeling is full of those apt tensions and relaxations 
which create grandeur without sacrificing ease. He should have 
been our Michelangelo. 

Jarnard’s heroic marble group, The Struggle of the Two Natures 
in Man is as notable in invention as it is in execution. Physically 
the two figures are twins, but the Higher Nature is marked by 
an aspiration, that, as it should be in sculpture, rests more on the 
entire posture than on facial expression—is marked also by a 
hesitation in the pose. It is not a fight, in which the Lower Nature 
can be permanently beaten or slain, it is a continuous and pre- 
carious process of keeping the Lower Nature down. Obvious sym- 
bolism, as good symbolism always is, but felt and thought through, 
as symbolism often is not. 

The larger construction and the modeling are of the finest— 
immensely stable and strong, yet simple and unified. The relation 
of fully chiseled to roughly chiseled parts is effective. Obviously 
Michelangelo was in mind when this group was conceived and 
hewn out, but there is no copyism. The spirit is one of admiring 
emulation. Barnard was in his early thirties when he finished this 
group. He was to do much great sculpture but, I think, never to 
reach a higher creative level. 
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Augustus Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907): tHE puRITAN, bronze, 
h. 31’. Metropolitan, 


Saint-Gaudens, our greatest American sculptor, everything 
considered, adopted through his French masters the finesse of 
the early Renaissance in Italy while continuing our robust and 
native tradition with a new elegance. But in conceiving The 
Puritan, Saint-Gaudens has foregone his habitual elegance as 
inappropriate to the theme, and has stressed decision and 
sternness almost to caricature. In a sense his Puritan is repel- 
lent, but the sculptor has exalted that quality, perhaps idealized 
it by admitting and expressing an accompanying grandeur. 
This ennoblement is achieved in many ways, notably by the 
resoluteness of the stride and the superb fall of the cloak. 
The modeling is a joy for its meaningful vigor and variety— 
large and summary where it should be, minute, but never small, 
where elaboration counts. What I have written applies as well 
to the more realistic Donatellos as to Saint-Gaudens. It is also 
highest praise for an American master. 


Gutzon Borglum (1867-1941): THE MARES OF DIOMEDES, 1904, 
bronze, h. 62”, l. 103”. Metropolitan. 


My feeling about Gutzon Borglum’s The Mares of Diomedes 
never quite settles down. Is it a masterpiece? Is it merely an 
amazing tour de force? I am not sure. However that be, it is 
a stupendous achievement for an American artist not well 
along in his twenties. 

From Homer, whence he got his title, Borglum got little else. 
The cutting out of the horses of Rhesus was, as the Jliad de- 
scribes it, a spirited but gentlemanly affair, without mad haste. 
Borglum, the American plainsman, has visualized the motive 
as a stampede of half-starved cow ponies. What holds the six 
horses together is chiefly the very skilful clay-modeling, full 
of expressive gashes and lumps. A more moderate modeling, 
and the composition would have fallen apart. The scale of the 
horses is hardly a quarter life, but they look and feel life size. 
A very genial work, and also carefully calculated. 

That Jumboism which obsessed Barnard fairly captured 
Borglum. He spent his last years and undiminished energies 
in carying mountains, with power tools, into historic monu- 
ments. Whether the mountains looked better before or after 
is the real esthetic issue. Not having seen the mountains in 
either condition, I leave the problem to eyewitnesses. 
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Mary Cassatt (1845-1926): LADY AT THE TEA-TABLE, 1885, 
oil, 29 x 24”. Metropolitan. 


A well-to-do Pennsylvania spinster, who went early to 
Paris, found her way to the generally inaccessible Manet 
as a pupil, won the friendship of the misogynist Degas, as 
a painter made herself the equal of her best contempo- 
raries, and as an etcher one of the most accomplished of 
her day—such is the story of Mary Cassatt. She loved 
objects that challenged and exercised her skill. She early 
found these evocatory subjects in nurses and mothers with 
their children, in women at home or at the opera. Such was 
her sufficient repertory. She never needed to change it. 

Rather than the nurse and child pictures, whose ex- 
cellence is almost hackneyed, we have chosen Lady at 
the Tea-table, surely a French lady, for no other could 
keep in solitude that magisterial character she had at- 
tained in the family. Everything is of the finest, of the 
most aristocratic; the face, the hands, the tableware 
owe much to Manet, but more to Mary Cassatt. 


Julian Alden Weir (1852-1919): THE RED BRIDGE, oil 
24 3/16 x 3334”. Metropolitan. (Opposite page, center.) 


Weir’s resolute study of natural luminosity made him a 
good, if hardly a great landscapist, and The Red Bridge 
is a captivating example of his skill. In a sense a mere 
trifle, it is a delicious one, wholly satisfactory for a uni- 
versal shimmer of light and air that, far from absorbing 
and weakening the masses, fully and delicately expresses 
them. Indeed, though Weir at all times was far from as 
robust as Cézanne, there is a certain parallelism between 
the rugged short cuts of the American patrician and the 
procedures of the bourgeois painter of Aix. Here we prob- 
ably have to do only with a remote affinity of mood, for I 
doubt if Weir, whom I knew, liked the very assertive 
methods of Cézanne well enough to study them. Weir, like 
his friends Howells and James, dealt rather with intima- 
tions than emphatic assertions. 


John H. Twachtman (1853-1902): THE WATERFALL, oil, 
30% x 25 1/16”. Metropolitan. 


Twachtman is generally, but I feel rather superficially, 
placed with the impressionists. From them he took only 
the blond palette and a general effort towards unifying 
the various elements in landscape. The impressionists had 
sought such unity by dissolving all solid parts in colored 
air. Twachtman stood with the older masters of land- 
scape in declining to iron out, in the interest of unity, 
what told of mass and force. His aim was to express mass 
and force with the utmost economy of means. His sketches 
and paintings deserve the hackneyed compliment “made 
with nothing.” 

A typical Twachtman, adequately reproduced in our 
cut, is The Waterfall. A few slashes of gray, blue, and 
white suggest the plunge of the torrent, its weight, its 
modulated speed, almost its ultimate erosive effect. All 
this sense of substance at work is established by the 
slightest differences of pale tints. It is a marvel of execu- 
tion. The weaving of pale blues, grays, and whites has a 
sort of spectral beauty of its own, independent of what 
it represents, but such austere sumptuousness is merely 
incidental in this or in any Twachtman, a by-product of 
simple truth telling. 

Twachtman died in 1902, just short of fifty, a some- 
what frustrated genius. His pictures having attained only 
a modest esteem, he was forced to earn his living by 
uncongenial teaching. After all, no easy popularity was 
possible for a painter of such austerity. 
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Childe Hassam (1859-1935): iste or SHOALS. 1901. oil. 3514 x 
27”. Metropolitan. gets 

Childe Hassam, painter, illustrator and etcher, was one of the 
most versatile American artists of his generation and the most 
prominent of those who drew heavily on French impressionism 
and Monet. To the study of that great luminist Hassam turned 
after precocious successes in genre painting and illustration. 
But the fine craftsman in Hassam forbade him to adopt Monet's 
most radical handling, which incidentally has left a third of the 
Frenchman’s paintings mere shadows of what they were only 
fifty years ago. 

Through the 1880’s_ the Isle of Shoals was Hassam’s favorite 
summer sketching grounds. He made many pictures of its sun- 
drenched rocks and of the opalescent sea that washed about 
them, The picture here reproduced is highly typical of the 
series. It was painted in 1901. I think it would be profitable 
and clarifying to compare it with Monet’s studies of the 
Norman chalk cliffs, which Hassam’s picture superficially re- 
sembles. The difference seems to be that while Monet was fairly 
intoxicated by the scene before him, Hassam, if he was intoxi- 
cated at all, was intoxicated with his own skill in converting a 
relatively objective observation into a clever oil paintirg. i 
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Theodore Robinson (1852-1896): ON THE TOW- 
PATH—A HALT, oil 28 x 40”. Whitney. 


Unlike his master, Monet, who after his young 
manhood rarely painted either men or animals, 
Robinson habitually painted country folk, gen- 
erally French, pleasantly occupied in the open 
air. He was a ruralist, like Jules Breton, but 
without pretentions or sentimentality. Robin- 
son was very skillful. The problem of relating 
and detaching the body of the boy from the 
horse, in the picture On the Towpath—a Halt, 
is one of prime difficulty. It is solved with ease. 

Robinson died at forty-four leaving pictures 
of singular uniformity of excellence. The fresh- 
ness of his approach, the joyousness of his 
vision of inhabited nature, the graciousness of 
his expression of all this were too much taken 
for granted, while he got undue prestige as an 
American pioneer of impressionism, which he 
hardly was. The future should give him a more 
just appreciation. 
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: CRESCENDO, oil, 18 x 40”. Whitney. 


Arthur B. Davies (1862-1928 


Davies was a romanticist percuiarly American in type, and he 
contributed the one “dreamy idealistic note” to The Eight show 
at the Macbeth Gallery. He was the heir to a tradition which 
had already found its greatest exponent in Ryder. The subject of 
Crescendo is charm, the charm of lovely bodies seen with sentiment 
and poetry in a world of “dulcet irreality” as James Thrall Soby 
has said. Davies is more sentimental than Ryder and more aca- 
demic. In some ways his work is the perfect embodiment of the 


IN OUR TIME 


AT the close of the first decade of this century the rainbow 
of sweetness and light should have lain on the troubled 
waters of American art. The Society of American Artists, 
which since the late ’seventies had been a thorn in the side of 
the conservatives, had lapsed into quiescence in 1906 when 
it merged with the National Academy of Design. This peace 
of absorption was the last step in the acceptance of European 
“isms” which had risen between the 1830’s and the 1870's 
and the first step in naturalizing Impressionism, long since 
academic in France, into the American genteel tradition. 
The peace was illusory. In 1908 Robert Henri, John Sloan, 
George Luks, William J. 


Arthur B. Davies, Ernest Lawson and Everett Shinn, the group 


Glackens, Maurice Prendergast, 
of painters called The Eight by newspaper critics, “the revo- 
lutionary black gang” by conservatives and “the ashcan 
school” by the late Art Young, exhibited together at the Mac- 
beth Gallery in New York. The occasion for the exhibition 
was the rejection by the National Academy of paintings by 
Sloan, Luks, and Glackens, In the same year Alfred Stieglitz 
opened his 291, and the young American modern painters and 
sculptors, Max Weber, Abraham Walkowitz, William Zorach, 
Gaston Lachaise, Bernard Karfiol, Joseph Stella, John Marin 
(who in those early years was still an impressionist) and others 
who had been associated with the avant-garde in Paris began 
coming out of cellar galleries into the light of the Fifth Avenue 
art world. A new era of struggles had begun. 

These two groups, The Eight and the moderns, have deeply 
affected everything that has happened in American art since 
that time. Their influence, while not exclusive, has been per- 

° 
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romantic-academic ideal of “seeing beautifully,” but it is saved 
from banality by the artist’s devotion to the great Venetians. What 
set Davies apart from the conservatives and made him a fighter 
for the young realists of 1908 and the moderns of 1913 was his 
adventurous interest in new ideas. More than anyone else he was 
responsible for the Armory Show. Davies was a man of broad 
culture and fine taste, and had great influence with the collectors 
of his day. He was the first patron of many a young artist whose 
work was being vilified in the press—Max Weber, for instance. 
At Weber’s first show in 1909, he bought two pictures. 


BY HOLGER CAHILL 


vasive. In 1910 both groups were represented in two strong 
“first” exhibitions; The Eight and a group of associated artists 
in the Independent no-jury show held in a loft building on 
35th street, the first of its kind in the country; the moderns 
in the exhibition of Younger American Artists at Stieglitz 
Photo-Secession Gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue, the first modern 
group show on this side of the Atlantic. In 1913 the Armory 
Show brought modernism in full tide. The Whitney Studio 
Club (forerunner of the Whitney Museum), a combination 
exhibition gallery and social club, came into being in 1914. 
The Society of Independent Artists was organized in 1917 
and in 1920 the Société Anonyme, the first providing a no- 
jury open door for all artists and the second a much-needed 
forum for the moderns. By the “twenties the New York art 
world had lost its fear of the rebels of the century’s teens, and 
after the Dikran Kelekian sale in January, 1922, art galleries 
and museums began opening their doors. By the beginning of 
the “thirties the recently organized Museum of Modern Art 
and the Whitney Museum of American Art were giving the 
public an opportunity to become acquainted with the full 
scope of the more advanced tendencies. 

What were these tendencies? On that subject there was no 
unanimity among the artists involved. The Eight and the mod- 
erns were so far apart that they denied each other quite as 
strongly as the Academy denied them both. There was no 
general agreement even within the groups. The Eight included 
realists, romanticists, devotees of the slashing stroke, impres- 
sionists, and one artist, Maurice Prendergast, who had felt 
the influence of post-impressionism. In spite of these diver- 
gences, there was one main tendency in The Eight, a realistic 
emphasis on the relevance of art to every day life. Technically, 
the realists of the group took their departure from what Frank 
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Henri was the leading spirit of The 
Kight. This unusual painting shows his 
broad, free brushwork, his sense of the 
dramatic, his interest in the spirit of his 
subject, and his feeling for the illusion 
of fact which is part observation, part 
imaginative construction growing out 
of the artist’s method of handling the 
brush. Of The Eight, Henri is closest to 
Manet in choice of subject and in his 
interest in broad areas of clearly illumi- 
nated color. He is an important figure 
in the history of American art, but his 
teaching and his influence on other art- 
ists probably outrank his creative contri- 
bution. As a teacher he made his pupils 
see in art one of the supreme approaches 
to reality. He was interested in the 
“spirit” and the poetry of painting, and 
insisted that the artist must “paint even 
the rungs of the model’s chair so that a 
poem could be written about them.” He 
did much to open the way for the ad- 
vanced tendencies of his day through 
his sponsorship of The Eight and the 
first Independent show of 1910, through 
his association with the group that or- 
ganized the Armory Show, but most of 
all through his teaching in the Chase 
school and later in his own school. 


John Sloan has Henri’s feeling for 
the illusion of fact, but he sees the facts 
of his American urban environment with 
greater realistic fidelity, and with an 
irony that is both savage and tender. 
He is unquestionably the strongest of 
the realistic members of The Eight, and 
throughout his career has been impor- 
tant as a fighter for liberal tendencies. 
His honest, down-to-earth observation 
shocked the academicians in the early 
1900’s, and it was the rejection of pic- 
tures like Dust Storm that led to Henri’s 
split with the Academy and the organi- 
zation of the first (and only) Eight 
show. 

While Sloan’s pictures chilled the 
spines of the conservatives, they were 
hailed with enthusiasm by James Gib- 
bons Huneker, art critic of THE NEW 
YORK SUN, who was especially pleased 
with Dust Storm. Huneker, the self- 
styled “steeplejack of the Arts,” was by 
all odds the most brilliant newspaper 
critic of his time. He “loved painting 
and sculpture” and made his influence 
felt in music and literature as well as 
in the visual arts. No American critic 
since his day has had his breadth of 
interest. 


1946 


Robert Henri (1865-1929): storm TIDE, 1903, oil, 26 x 32”. Whitney. 


John Sloan (1871- ): THE DUST STORM, FIFTH AVENUE, 1906, oil, 22 x 27”. Metropolitan. 
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Jewett Mather has called the “dark impressionism” of Manet 
(this is most obvious in such paintings as Storm Tide, by their 
leading spirit, Henri). Their main interest in the art of the 
past was in the methods of the great observers of life and char- 
acter, Velasquez, Goya, Frans Hals, Hogarth and the English 
satirists. In subject matter they turned away from the studio 
bias of the academicians with their Victorian tradition of 
“beautiful things seen beautifully” and sought out the haunts 
of the average man and the life of mean streets. 

The realism of The Eight, their subject matter and their 
methods meant very little to the modern group who were in 
full reaction against all forms of realism and the “boneless” 
painting of the impressionists. Yet these groups were not as 
far apart as would appear on the surface. Both were in revolt 
against conventions which had gone dead, and were fighting 
to get a hearing for new ideas. The Eight reacted against the 
shallow estheticism of the early 1900’s. They belonged to an 
era of the muckraker and the progressive, the period of the 
early Dreiser, the socialism of Jack London, Upton Sinclair, 
Lincoln Steffens and Eugene Debs, and they concerned them- 
selves not only with the look of the city but with the condition 
of man in the urban environment he had created. Their re- 
search opened the way for the later realists, the regionalists, 
and the social comment painters of the depression years. 

The regionalists who made the greatest stir in the early 
thirties and reaped the harvest of popular acclaim which had 
been denied The Eight, were the members of the so-called 
American Scene School, headed by the midwestern triumvirate 
of Benton, Curry, and Wood. Various other regionalists came 
to prominence during the middle and late "thirties, many of 
whom were employed by the Section of Fine Arts and the 
WPA Federal Art Project, the government programs that 
brought art activity on an unprecedented scale to every sec- 
tion of the country from 1934 to 1943, The plus of this re- 
gionalist work was that it brought new aspects of the American 
scene into the general currency of art. The minus was that in 
many instances it became lost in hometown enthusiasms that 
ran to the sentimental-picturesque. With the American Scene 
School it tended to emphasize the importance of local subject 
matter to the point of chauvinism and to highlight a warmed- 
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Maurice Prendergast (1859- 
1924): THE cove, 1916, oil, 28 
x 40”. Whitney. 

Prendergast, like Glackens, 
might be included among the 
impressionists, but historically 
he belongs with The Eight. He 
came under influences similar 
to those which molded the work 
of the early post-impressionists, 
the work of Pissarro and Cé- 
zanne. Prendergast was prob- 
ably the first American artist 
to make a study of Cézanne 
and for that reason he may be 
considered a transitional figure 
between The Eight and _ the 
moderns. His is a broadly dec- 
orative impressionism, and his 
paintings are color tapestries 
built up with broad patches 
of pure color. However, in his 
broadest effects there is always 
a steady frame of reference in 
the world of objective fact. 


over academic technique as the one true American. style. 

The concern with academic technique was carried to more 
interesting issues by the surrealists and by a group of painters 
of sharp focus and precise presentation who made themselves 
felt in the “thirties and the early “forties. Peter Blume’s South 
of Scranton, painted in 1931, finally came to rest at the Metro- 
politan in 1942, after winning a second purchase prize at the 
Artists For Victory exhibition. The social consciousness already 
present in The Eight became a sharper and more political ex- 
pression in the work of painters who commented satirically 
or angrily on the life around them during the depression 
years, such men as Gropper, Joseph Hirsch, Mitchell Siporin, 
and Philip Evergood. In the past half decade many of these 
painters of social comment have turned toward a more de- 
tached record or toward romanticism. The post-war years may 
well see the recurrence of social comment on a considerable 
scale. The war itself, too large in its detail before the eyes of 
the younger generation, is still in the stage of reportage. We 
must wait for the deeper statement. 

The Eight and the groups that pressed forward along 
similar paths have broadened the academic concept of the 
“nature” with which the American artist might concern him- 
self. The moderns who began showing in small galleries in 
New York between 1905 and 1910, and whose influence is the 
most powerful today, did not turn away from nature, as is 
commonly supposed, What they turned away from was a set 
of studio conventions for recording objects in public space, 
interiors, tables, chairs, still life, other persons, landscapes. 
In their view this world of conventions, based on habit-dead- 
ened observation and traditional concepts fixed into molds by 
the sensibility of the past, cluttered with forms that should 
long since have been relegated to the attic of the cliché, had 
been so emptied of form and so drained of the immediately 
experienced quality of nature that it had become opaque to 
contemporary sensibility. 

Against the impressionists the moderns raised the standard 
of a return to structural essentials, Against the academic credo 
of imitation they upheld the thesis of an emotionally and in- 
tellectually appreciable order created out of the bare experi- 
enced qualities of nature. In searching out these qualities they 
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were forced to analyze objects down to the essentials of form, 
break them up into edges, planes, progressions, colors, textures; 
to compenetrate their masses and bring the various facets to- 
gether in simultaneous presentation, just as the impressionists 
had broken up color and light, and later, the futurists broke 
up movement. The first step was the breaking up of conven- 
tional forms, the second bringing together the elements to 
create a new synthesis. In working out this problem some mod- 
ern artists never departed completely from the world of public 
objects. Among these are the group of purists and precisionists 
whose influence has remained fairly constant in American art 
since the “twenties (Demuth, Dickinson, Sheeler), such “pure” 
artists as Karfiol and Kuniyoshi, and the abstract realists 
(Stuart Davis is an example). Others such as Pereira, Balcomb 
Greene, and Calder in his “mobiles,” have sought an order 
that needed no “other,” no frame of reference outside the 
materials, the methods, and the logic of art itself. 


George Luks (1867-1933): mrs. GAMLEY, oil, 66 x 48”. Whitney. 


This painting, done toward the end of George Luks’ career, is 
fairly representative of the work with which he shocked the con- 
servatives in 1908. It illustrates the artist’s spontaneous and warmly 
human caricature at its best. More sober than much of his early 
work, it still shows his broad, often too summary handling, and his 
love of the glisten and feel of paint. Luks was a newspaper illus- 
trator, a political caricaturist, and a pictorial correspondent during 
the war with Spain before he turned to painting. 


William J. Glackens (1870-1938): pPoRTRAIT OF MISs OLGA D., 1910, 
oul, 32 x 26”. Whitney. (Below.) 


This portrait is characteristic of Glackens’ work after its devel- 
opment from an early dark manner, which, like that of Henri, 
stems out of the dark manner of Manet. Glackens might be con- 
sidered an-impressionist, but his interest in subject and a world 
of clearly defined objects puts him among the realists. His subjects 
are invariably pleasant. Guy Pene du Bois, an outstanding painter 
whose work is represented in both the Whitney and Metropolitan 
collections and who also happens to be one of the best art critics 
of this generation, has called him “a portrayer of .. . 
spirit.” 


the picnic 
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George Bellows (1882-1925): DEMPSEY AND FIRPO, 1924, ou, DLs 
63”. Whitney. (Above.) 


A pupil of Robert Henri, George Bellows’ name has become 
associated with The Eight, though he was ten years younger than 
any member of that group. He was one of the most highly suc- 
cessful artists of his day, but this popular success did not mean 
that he “painted down” to a public, but that, like Kensett, he was 
in harmony with current taste. One reason for his popularity is 
that he painted vivid and dramatic transcriptions from the world 
of sports, a world which he knew very well, for he was an athlete 
and could easily have made a name for himself as a baseball player. 
However, his work was not devoted entirely to sports. He painted 
landscapes, city scenes, and many portraits, especially of members 
of his family. He was a man’s painter, a he-man of art whose work 
had great vitality and a powerful dramatic impact. 
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The interests of the modern group have been even more 
varied than the interests of The Eight and their followers, run- 
ning the gamut of post-impressionist, fauvist, cubist, futurist, 
and even German expressionist ideas, with side glances at 
Russian suprematism and constructivism and Dutch de Stijl. 
The central and steadying influence undoubtedly has been 
that of cubism. This becomes clear in retrospect and can 
be seen in the work of younger painters and sculptors today 
who have carried to new directions the tendencies present in 
the work of the moderns of the First World War period. The 
second decade of this century gave us some magnificent can- 
vases in the abstract vernacular, some of them cubist, such 
as Max Weber’s Chinese Restaurant, others, like Stella’s 
Brooklyn Bridge, showing the futurist interest in machinism 
and the industrial subject. The sculptors of the period did not 
go very far in the direction of abstraction (Lachaise is an 
example). By the 1920’s the earlier modern group, painters 
and sculptors alike, had turned toward more realistic concep- 
tions. In the mid and late “twenties a small group of younger 
artists revived the interest in cubist ideas. A third wave came 
in the middle ‘thirties. The organization of the American Ab- 
stract Artists Society in 1936 served as a focus for this grow- 
ing interest which brought together the whole range of abstract 
disciplines. At the center of this interest were abstract geo- 
metrical ideas and on the wings were the non-geometrical 
abstract ideas of the surrealists and expressionists. In theory, 
surrealism, with its cult of untrammelled spontaneity and its 
literary tendency, would be opposed to abstraction, but in 
practice many of these artists lean toward a non-geometrical 
abstractionism. At the moment these appear to be the strongest 
members of the surrealist group. The surrealists who use a dry, 
deliberately academic technique to give their fantasies the 
garments of everyday fact are either on the decline or their 
spirit is entering into expressionism and neo-romanticism to 
inspire them with more daring in the handling of subject and 
greater power of emotional statement. In the Occident roman- 
ticism has always been tangential, an interlude in the march 
of classicism. It has never achieved the place which has be- 
longed to it in the Far East. The big job of surrealism may 
well be that of clearing one of the paths for romanticism 
toward the center of the Western tradition. 

While the tendencies in American art today are extremely 
diverse, the abstract group now appears to be stronger, in 
drive and in numbers, than any other, with the possible excep- 
tion of the campfollowers of art who are always the most 
numerous. New and powerful impetus has come to the abstrac- 
tionist since the beginning of the late “thirties from younger 
groups throughout the country and from refugee artists and 
teachers who carry the message of the most advanced Euro- 
pean schools. 

The younger artists today, no matter how they may disagree 
in method or point of view, have very little to do with the 
localism of the ’thirties. They tend toward an internationalist 
position more in harmony with postwar ideas. These young 
people have come to realize that their home towns are part of 
a continuum that includes the civilizations of Europe and Asia, 
as well as the lands of primitive peoples. The influence of the 
Far East which was felt by La Farge and Whistler, Ernest 
Fenollosa and Arthur Wesley Dow is strong today in the work 
of a group of artists on the Pacific Coast (Mark Tobev and 
Morris Graves). All this has nothing to do with politics but is 
an expression of the prophetic function of art which has been 
heralding one world from the beginning of this century. It is 
the artist who makes us conscious of the esthetic unity which 
is the very stuff of our single earth. | 
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Gaston Lachaise (1882-1935): staNvING WoMAN, 1912-27, 
bronze, h. 69”. Whitney. (Opposite page. ) 


Gaston Lachaisé was born in France, studied at the Beaux 
Arts, and worked in the studio of Rene Lalique before he 
came to this country in 1906. He was associated here with 
H. H. Kitson and Paul Manship before setting out on his own. 
Lachaise was a sculptor of great originality and a highly ac- 
complished technician, interested in the plenitude of round 
forms in rhythmic relationship. “His subject matter is the 
glorification, revivification, and amplification of the human 
body; its articulate structure clothed in flesh,” says Lincoln 
Kirstein. “He is concerned with forms that have completed 
their growth, which have achieved their prime; forms, as he 
would say, in the glory of the fulfillment.” 


Joseph Stella (1880- ): THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE—VARIATION 
ON AN OLD THEME, 1939, oil, 70% x 43”. Whitney. (Opposite 
page. ) 


Joseph Stella is the first great poet of the industrial scene 
among American modernists, revealing the tremendous 
dynamism of our machine culture with imagination and 
power. In Europe he came into contact not only with the 
French moderns but also with the Italian futurists, and he ee mM 
absorbed their enthusiasm for industrial civilization and the 
beauty of machinery. This Brooklyn. Bridge is a late version, John Marin (1870- ): PERTAINING TO DEER ISLE—THE HARBOR NO. 1. 1927, w.c., 
painted in 1939, of a subject first approached in 1916. The  16%4 x 2214”. Metropolitan. 
painting shows a very effective use of the cubist and futurist 
principle of simultaneity, the presentation of different aspects 
of the object on a single plane. The effect is decorative, but 
the decoration inheres in the construction and the linear 
movement of the forms. It is not something added. 


John Marin’s early work comes out of impressionism, but the arbitrary freedom 
and vivid aliveness of his mature style relates him to the group of moderns stem- 
ming from post-impressionism. He was represented in the Armory show. Marin 
has been called the greatest watercolorist in the American tradition, and it is 
certain that no other artist of our time excels him in masterly and personal handling 
of the medium. As in Pertaining to Deer Isle, Marin never turns away from the 
facts of observation. His method involyes a compenetration of observation and 
feeling; the interior world of emotion and memory infuses and brings to quick 
life the exterior world of things. One senses in all his work a love of the elemental 

While Georgia O’Keeffe’s best known work is flower paint- forces of nature, the sort of deference and courtesy to nature which one finds in 
ings such as Black Flower and Blue Larkspur, her landscapes the landscape tradition of the Far East. 
and her paintings of American architecture with their feel- 
ing for great clear spaces and austere proportion have the 
same vitality of conception and unmistakable personal qual- 
ity. This personal quality is not one of intimacy as much as 
it is the use of the lonely spaces of America, especially the 
plateau country of Texas and New Mexico which she knows 
so well, to create a space of the mind in which the inner 
world of feeling, loneliness, nostalgia, the stillness of con- 
templation, is compenetrated with the outer world of unpeo- 
pled landscape. 


Georgia O'Keeffe (1887- ): BLACK FLOWER AND BLUE 
LARKsPUR, 1929, oil, 36 x 30”. Metropolitan. 


Max Weber (1881- ): CHINESE RESTAURANT, 1915, oil, 40 x 48”. Whitney. 


The member of the modern group who was singled out for the most furious 
attack by the conservatives was Max Weber. Early in his career he came under 
the influence of Oriental art through the teaching of Arthur Dow at Pratt Institute 
in New York. After a period of teaching at Lynchburg, Va., and Duluth, Minn., 
he went to Europe where he was associated with the most advanced groups of the 
School of Paris during the years 1905-08. He was one of the organizers of the 
Henri Matisse class, and a close friend of the Douanier Rousseau. In December, 
1908, when he returned to this country, few doors were open to modern art, and 
his first shows at the Haas Gallery in April, 1909, and at Stieglitz’ 291 in 1910 
and 1911, ran into torrents of abuse. 
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With Yasuo Kuniyoshi the pure painter’s interest in pigment, which one 
finds in Brook and Watkins, is carried to the point where the medium 
almost preempts the roles of both subject and object. Kuniyoshi was 
born in Japan and received his art education in this country. He unites 
in his style the Oriental’s concern with the esthetic continuum and the 
modern artist’s interest in a canvas that is alive in all its parts. His art 
is directed toward a fusion of the traditions of the East and West, a 
fusion which concerned La Farge and Whistler in the 19th century and 
whieh concerns many of the younger artists today, particularly a group 
of painters on the Pacific coast. “The tendency in Eastern culture is to- 
ward the spiritual side,” he says. “They try to penetrate the inner meaning 
of things, while Western culture seems to be based on content and forms 


Edward Hopper (1882- ye 
EARLY SUNDAY MORNING, 1930, 
oil, 35 x 60”. Whitney. 


With Hopper realism is a 
credo. He says: “My aim in 
painting has always been the 
most exact transcription possl- 
ble of my most intimate impres- 
sions of nature. If this end is 
unattainable, so, it can be said, 
is perfection in any other ideal 
of man’s activities.”” What makes 
the ideal unattainable in Hop- 
per’s case is no fault of the 
artist but the tendency of any 
object with which the painter 
is concerned to point beyond 
itself, that is, to become a sym- 
bol. Hopper’s lonely houses and 
highways, unpeopled landscapes 
and deserted streets refer be- 
yond themselves to the life that 
once filled them and which 
may fill them again. 


derived by intellectual analysis. The difference between these two 
. . The esthetic impulse has these 


” 


types of art is only apparent. 
two aspects, but they relate to the same reality. 

Edward Hopper and Eugene Speicher, both of whom were pupils 
of Robert Henri, carry the message of The Eight into the contem- 
porary period. Both are realists in the sense that this might also 
be said of Henri and Sloan, that is realists with a difference. The 
difference is the artist’s attitude toward his subject. With Speicher 
there is a dominating interest in structure, a reserved interest in 
texture, and a kind of sober understatement of character that gives 
his portraits their particular character. Speicher is the heir of a 
portrait tradition that goes back to the colonial period. 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi (1893- ): 1M TIRED, 1938, oil, 40 x 31”. Whitney. (Left.) Eugene Speicher (1883- ): POLLY, oil, 43 x 36”. Metropolitan. 
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Franklin €. Watkins (1894- ): SOLILOQUY, 
1932, oil, 25 x 30”. Whitney. 


With Franklin C. Watkins romanticism turns 
toward expressionism. Watkins, who is one 
of our most mature artists of today, makes a very 
intelligent use of distortion and the restless forms 
of the mannerist painters to create mood and ex- 
pressiveness. Thoroughly grounded in the great 


European tradition, especially the work of the 


renaissance and post-renaissance masters, Wat- 
kins uses the resources of the past to create an 
art that is individual, imaginative and contem- 
porary. 


The iceberg romanticism of Hopper. deeply submerged below Born in Guadalajara, Spain, in 1884, José de Creeft responded to the 
the surface of the exact transcription. rises into overt expression same urge as the American modernists when he left his native country 
in the work of Alexander Brook and Franklin C. Watkins, who for France in 1905. He studied at the Academie Julien, made the ac- 
though differing a great deal, have at least one thing in common, quaintance of the leaders of the modern movement, pee regy 
the pure painter’s delight in his medium. Brook, who ranges larly up to 1928, when he came to America. His first exhibition ere Ae 
through figure painting, landscape, and still life. is master of a held at the Seattle Art Museum. De Creeft is primarily a carver Ww * 
romanticism of lyrical and intimate charm which depends partly likes to work directly in hard materials to “wrestle with Poste 
on his attitude toward his subjects and partly on his interest in stones hard and rare.” He is a stylist who never forgets the decorative 
rich, subdued color and crumbly textures that give a certain function of art even in a subject like Maternity which is an illustration- 


mystery to familiar nuances of surface. 


Alexander Brook (1898- ): ann, 1935, oil 32 x 24” 


image suffused with emotion. 


. (Left.) Jose de Creeft (1884- ): MATERNITY, gray granite, h. 28”. Metropolitan. 
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Charles E. Burchfield (1893- ye 
NOVEMBER EVENING, 1934, oil, 324g x 
52”, Metropolitan. 


With Burchfield, Hartley, and 
Mattson we are on the high ground 
of contemporary American romanti- 
cism. Burchfield is closer to the real- 
ism of The Eight than the other two, 
but even when his work is most real- 
istic, and story-telling, there is al- 
ways the major aim of expressing a 
mood, something beyond. Earth, sky, 
and the habitations of man seem to 
be waiting in anticipation of some 
event, something at the back of the 
wind, behind the false front, beyond 
the grassy hills and the cloud-dark 
horizons. 


Henry Mattson ( 1887- ): sprinc, 1937, oil 36 x 48”. 
Whitney. 


Henry Mattson is the most lyrical of this group. He 
is as close to the moonlight world of Ryder as any 
contemporary American painter. His love of night and 
the sea gives even his landscapes such as Spring, with 
their undulating wave-like forms, something of the 
quality of a moonlight marine. In spite of the fact that 
he is a romantic, the “idea” always seems to come 
first with Mattson, but it is an intuitive idea. The fact 
that nature happens to verify the mood of his ideas 
is a happy accident, somewhat in the same manner as 
the objective world happens to correspond with the 
concepts of the mathematical physicist. 


Marsden Hartley (1877-1943): LoBsTER FISHERMEN, 
1941, oil, 2984 x 407”. Metropolitan. 


Burchfield was a romanticist from the beginning, but 
Marsden Hartley first passed through a neo-impres- 
sionist phase (his early work exhibited at Alfred 
Stieglitz’ 291 belongs in this category), a period of 
expressionism (during his years in Germany), and an 
intellectualist reaction against expressionism when he 
was convinced that “. . . . nature is primarily an in- 
tellectual idea, The idea is the painter’s first and last 
vehicle. . . .” His greatest work was done in his last 
period when he had passed beyond the intellectualist 
phase. He then returned to the scenes of his boyhood 
in Maine and saw them with a warmly romantic “eye 
of the imagination, that mystical third somewhere in 
the mind which transposes all that is legitimate to 
expression.” It is to this period that Lobster Fisher- 
men, which won the fourth prize for painting at the 
Artists for Victory exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, belongs. Hartley was a brilliant writer, and what 


he set down about his own work is the best commen- 
tary so far written on it. 
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Thomas Hart Benton (1889- ): COTTON PICKERS (GEORGIA), egg 
tempera with oil glaze, 30 x 3534”. Metropolitan. 


| The American Scene group which came to prominence in the 
thirties is clearly related to the realists of The Fight in their inter- 
est in American localism and everyday subject matter. The leaders 
of this group were Thomas Benton, Grant Wood and John Steuart 
Curry. The group upheld the thesis of local realism, and insisted 
that the painter must turn to subject matter with which he has been 
intimately associated from childhood. They brought the legend and 
landscape of Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri into the general currency 
of American art and in that sense they performed a distinct service. 

The leader of the group and its most learned and versatile painter 
is Thomas Hart Benton. A native of Missouri, Benton knows every- 
thing that has happened in the international art centers in our 
time, but true to his Missourian tradition he has refused “to be 
shown.” Cotton Pickers, with its restless movement, shows that he 
is thoroughly familiar with the mannerist-baroque tradition which 
has interested so many modern artists. He seems here to be inter- 
ested more in legend, in the song and story of the cotton fields. 
than in the forms of the landscape or the people who move through 
it. This literary tendency is characteristic of the American Scene 
School as a whole. In his earlier work Benton showed greater con- 
cern with form organization and painterly quality. He seems to be 
returning to these early interests in his latest work, especially to 
an interest in texture. 
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John Steuart Curry (1897-1946): BAPTISM IN KANSAS, 1928, 
oil, 40 x 50”. Whitney. 


Benton’s interest in legend is carried further by John 
Steuart Curry. Curry did not have Benton’s training or his 
sophistication as a painter and to the last he seemed still to 
be searching for his metier. Baptism in Kansas is the work of 
an honest but unsure artist who is not quite certain whether 
his purpose is realistic transcription or a kind of Menckenian 
satire on the foibles of the “Bible belt.” One must credit 

Curry with a sincere effort to bring his native Kansas into 
“the general currency of American genre painting. The same 
thing might be said of Grant Wood and his lowa landscapes, 
but Wood was a much more knowing painter than Curry. 
(After all, he had assiduously studied the Flemings to whom 
he had added a satirical note and a decorative gloss not far 
removed from American advertising art.) 
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Reginald Marsh (1898- ): WHY NOT USE THE “L”?, 1930, 
oil, 36 x 48”. Whitney. 


Reginald Marsh is an Eastern colleague of the American 
scene school, a colleague by adoption. Marsh is the creator 
of a kind of depressed Americana which records the moods 
and the movement of crowds through the slums of the 
modern city, the slums ranging from The Bowery, Harlem 
and Coney Island to Park Avenue. Such paintings as Vhy 
Not Use the “L”? are very far removed from xenophobic 
snobbery or chauvinistic bombast. They seem to say that 
we are living in an inferno and because we have been driven 
out of heaven nothing hurts us or gives us pleasure, for 
nothing matters. 
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Charles Sheeler (1883- )= RIVER ROUGE PLANT, 1932, oil 20 x 24’. Whitney. 


(Below. ) 


One of the characteristics of American design from the earliest colonial 
days to the present is a certain delicate strength. This shows not only in the 
work of our early masters in portrait painting but also in American craftsman- 
ship. The classic example in architecture and the household arts is that of 
the Shaker communities. The same trend appears in the work of a group of 
painters in our time who have sometimes been called the precisionists. 

The best known member of this group is Charles Sheeler, one of the most 
lucid space composers among American artists today, It is not an accident 
that Sheeler is one of our greatest admirers of the craftsmanship of the 
Shakers. His feeling for native tradition and his profound knowledge of 
American sources and the visual meaning of the American industrial scene 
are evident in a painting such as River Rouge Plant which juxtaposes the 
bare design and austere proportion of early American carpenteresque with 


the gigantism and the severe beauty and fitness of engineering design. 
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1925, oil, 36 x 30”. 


Charles Demuth (1883-1935): 
Whitney. (Above.) 


MY EGYPT, 


Charles Demuth was an artist of extreme sensibility who 
painted flower pictures, compositions making use of the forms 
of American architecture, and illustrations which set a new 
standard in this field. His illustrations for Henry James’ “Turn 
of the Screw” and “The Beast in the Jungle” are masterly 
interpretations of the text, and as James Thrall Soby has said, 
“recapture with exceptional acuteness the unspoken suspense 
and frightfulness of James’ two masterpieces, and are fine Ro- 
mantic art in their own right.” Demuth’s painting of architecture. 
such as My Egypt, is of a different type. Here a cubism of the 
greatest refinement and precision is used not only to define and 
accent the forms of modern architecture, but also to control the 
surrounding space and hold the picture plane in a web of line. 


Preston Dickinson (1891-1930): HARLEM RIVER, pastel, 145% x 
21144". Whitney. 


Dickinson was certainly our leading virtuoso of the pastel 
medium after Mary Cassatt. He was a subtle colorist and a space 
composer with an almost Chinese feeling for perspective, intri- 
cate interweaving pattern, and the untouched spaces of paper 
or canvas which come alive as integral parts of the design. In 
Harlem River the spectator stands on a height looking across 
a valley to other heights beyond, where the dominant marching 
forms of the bridge function as a range of mountains in the dis- 
tance. There is a feeling of great space and the utmost intricacy 
of pattern which holds together as logically as the figure in an 
Oriental carpet, while suggesting the reality and the casual 
disorder of the actual scene. 
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Peter Blume (1906- ): SOUTH OF SCRANTON, 
1931, oil, 56 x 66”. Metropolitan. (Below.) 


Peter Blume is an artist hard to classify. In 
the probity of his craftsmanship he might be 
called a precisionist. In bringing together seem- 
ingly unrelated fragments of episode and archi- 
tecture and weaving them into an emotionally 
coherent and close-knit design he might be called 
a surrealist. In his ability to make this world of 
strange encounters completely believable without 
a hint of the bizarre he has been called a magic 
realist. South of Scranton has all these elements. 
It is a telescoped record of a trip south from 
the coal mining region of Pennsylvania to a sea- 
port in the Carolinas where German sailors leap 
from the superstructure of a warship lying in 
the harbor. The technique is precise, the oddly 
juxtaposed objects closely observed, the whole 
carefully organized and completely credible. 
James Thrall Soby has admirably stated Blume’s 
method which “has little to do with day-by-day 
reality; it springs instead from long meditation, 
from storing away dominant images until the 
time has come to release them in a major 
work... .” It might be added that in these 
major works there is an overtone of meditation 
on the state of man and an almost prophetic 
spirit. In South of Scranton, completed in 1931, 
a German warship is the final episode of a 
pleasure trip through the Atlantic states; in 
The Eternal City, completed in 1937, Mussolini 
appears as a pop-eyed jumping jack, crazily 
leaping out of the cellars of a ruined Italy. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE MASS, oil, 
Harry W. Watrous (1857-1940): 
40) x 36”. Metropolitan. (Above.) 

This painting, by the then 
president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, was hung in the 
modern section of New York’s 
First Municipal Exhibition at 
Rockefeller Center in 1934, be- 
side the work of such painters 
as Peter Blume and Charles 
Sheeler. In his early and mid- 
dle years Watrous painted genre 
subjects and interiors in a vein 
somewhat like that of Walter 
Gay. Later in life he developed 
an illusionistic style of the most 
uncanny precision, and even in 
his last years when his hands 
trembled, he was still master of 
a faultless trompe-l’oeil tech- 
nique. At the time of the First 
Municipal Exhibition Watrous 
was told, to his great amuse- 
ment, that with some rearrange- 
ment of his still life subjects 
he might easily become one of 
the leading exponents of sur- 
realism in America. Harry Wat- 
rous was a worthy successor of 
such nineteenth century Ameri- 
cans as Raphaelle Peale and 
William Harnett and, in his 
sharp-focus technique, a fore- 
runner of such contemporaries 
as Guglielmi, Cadmus, Andrew 
Wyeth, Sharrer and the Index 
of American Design artists. 
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George Grosz (1893- ): THE AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL, 1943, 
oil, 27 x 33”. Metropolitan. 


During the depression years of the “thirties a group of painters 
who commented angrily, bitterly, or satirically on the American 
scene rose to considerable importance. Very soon after, a debate 
about the status of their work as pure art became rather warm, as 
if they were a new phenomenon in the art of Europe and America. 
As a matter of fact, to get away from the art of propaganda and 
social comment we must go to the great traditions of the Far East. 
The great bulk of the art of the Western tradition has been devoted 
to propaganda or social comment and this is as true of the religious 
art of the Middle Ages and the aristocratic English portrait school 
of the 18th Century as it is of the social comment painting of the 
depression. Religious art glorifies and explains a point of view about 
the meaning and the end of human life. English portraiture tells us 
that aristocrats are a very special kind of people. The difference 
between these two and the work of the painters of social comment 
is mainly one of emphasis and choice of subject. 

In George Grosz the social message is overt and direct, clothed 
in macabre incident and heightened with searching and powerful 
caricature. Smoldering color and a sensitive feeling for texture 
relieve the stark impact of the statement. The Ambassador of Good 
Will is an apt and timely commentary on a world which, after two 
nightmares, has taken its first sleepwalker’s steps over the stones 
of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and Bikini toward the land of eternal zero. 


Isaac Soyer (1907- ): EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 1937, 
oil, 34 x 45”. Whitney. ( Above.) 


Technically Isaac Soyer’s work is related to the 
lyrical romanticism of such painters as Alexander 
Brook, but his choice of subject almost invariably is 
from the sections of society where the wheels grind 
most cruelly. His people are always appealing. Unlike 
the bemused city wanderers of Marsh, they seem filled 
with hope. What is most important to this artist is 
human character, the strength and the warmth and the 
sentiment of those who endure the long waiting, the 
daily quiet desperation. 


William Gropper (1897- ): HOMELESS, 1938, oil, 
20 x 28”. Metropolitan. 


One of the ablest, and most persistent, of the painters 
of social comment is William Gropper, an artist who is 
“deeply moved by events that concern the liberty and 
happiness of people.” Homeless, with its dramatic and 
imaginative arrangement of shapes and its pleasing 
color, might be just another romantic landscape except 
for the human incident in the left foreground. No one 
could contend that this incident is not as true of hap- 
penings in the world today as it was when Gropper 
painted it. 
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Jack Levine (1915- ): STRING QUARTETTE, 1934- 
37, tempera and oil, 47% x 67144”. Metropolitan. 


String Quartette is among the gentlest works of 
this painter of biting social comment. One might 
call it the work of a pure painter, expressionist in 
tendency, for Levine is a technician of skill, a 
powerful designer, and is greatly interested in 
painterly quality. The main trend of his work, how- 
ever, is in another direction. Essentially a city 
dweller, he says, “I find the aspects of man and 
his environment in a large city all I need to work 
with.” 


Philip Evergood (1901- ): THROUGH THE MILL, 
1940, oil, 36x52”. Whitney. 

Evergood presents. his social message in a style 
which provides an ingratiating medium for what 
he has to say. There is in it something of the in- 
genuous charm of popular art, pleasing color, 
and an engaging sense of humor, but that does not 
alter the fact that this artist sees very clearly 
into the dark shadows of our contemporary life. 
In a painting like Through the Mill Evergood is 
more realistic than Gropper, in some ways quite 
close to The Eight. 
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Ben Shahn (1898- ): RECONSTRUCTION, 1945 
tempera, 26 x 39”, Whitney. 


Ben Shahn is primarily a designer who uses the 
elements of design freely and arbitrarily to create 
a statement which is personal and which carries 
a social message. He is interested in the “play 
back and forth that keeps the balance... .. 
the play between the big and little shapes, be- 
tween light and dark, serious and comic. Three 
vanishing points in one plane.” His subject always 
has something to do with the condition of man 
and his search for justice. “I hate injustice,” 
he says. “I guess that’s the only thing I really 
do hate.” But even here he is interested in bal- 
ance, the play back and forth. “The height of 
the reaction is when the emotions of anger, sym- 
pathy, and humor work all at the same time.” . . 
“My type of social painting makes people smile.” 


): CAREY'S BACKYARD, 1939, oil, 36 x 24”. Metropolitan. 


Loren Maclver (1909- , ° ‘ a 
(Left.) Stuart Davis (1894- ): PLACE PASDELOUP, 1928, oil, 36% x 28%”. 
Whitney. (Below, right.) I. Rice Pereira (1905- ): WHITE LINES, gouache, 


2214 x 151%’. Metropolitan. (Below, left.) 

Loren Maclver’s work, with its delicacy and subtle evocation is akin to the flower 
paintings of Charles Demuth and the world of Paul Klee where “art plays an 
unconscious game with ultimate things and achieves them nevertheless.” Her 
record of the casual everyday world of the city is filled with warm evening reveries 
and the abrupt moods and exaltations of childhood that give the charm of 
remembered excitements to the environment of a staid adult world which has for- 
gotten how extraordinary things can be when they are seen with a fresh and under- 
standing eye. Carey’s Backyard was painted for the WPA Federal Art Project 
and allocated by it to the Metropolitan. 

The work of artists like Stuart Davis, I. Rice Pereira and Balcomb Greene is 
usually called abstract, but as a matter of fact it is most severely concrete since 
it is concerned primarily with the immediately experienced qualities of objects and 
the physical material with which the artist works. Abstract artists might be classi- 
fied into a number of categories, but for our purpose here, we may reduce them to 
those whose work does not refer to any thing outside the frame of the canvas, and 
those who abstract certain forms and ideas from objects in public space. 

Stuart Davis falls into the second of these groups. Place Pasdeloup, painted in 
1928, while not fully representative of his present work, gives a clear hint of his 
development toward a style which he calls abstract realism. Davis symbolizes the 
objective world with color-shapes disposed on a flat surface which he does not 
break up into foreground or background, near and distant, but which he presents 
as a unity of simultaneous happenings. Of paintings like Place Pasdeloup Davis 
says that “they are never pictures of some particular place in a superficial sense.” 
They only “look like certain color-shape relations which are inherently there. 
These color-shape relations are beautiful independently of the objects they are 
associated with.” 

White Lines, by one of the most brilliant members of the nonobjective abstract 
group, came to the Metropolitan from the WPA Federal Art Project. Miss Pereira 
is interested in the materials with which the painter deals, with the painting sur- 
face and the preservation of an unbroken picture plane which suggests movement 
in deep, not through perspective or modeling but through linear hints, skillfully 
placed color accents, and in some instances, as in her glass paintings, the actual 
superposition of planes. 
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Louis O. Guglielmi (1906- ): TERROR IN BROOKLYN, 1941, oil, 
33% x 29°94”, Whitney. John B. Flannagan (1897-1941): cout. 
1930, bluestone, h. 1534”. Whitney. 

Guglielmi, who is an exacting draughtsman, has affinities with the 
precisionists. He interprets the contemporary scene in terms of 
subjective realism which makes use of haunting revery, hurried-up 
perspective, and unexpected encounters that give the bite and the 
beauty of strangeness to the life of city streets. He says: “If at 
times my work seems surreal, with the use of an added non-existent 
object, it is really a valid device to play with poetic suggestion 
and the haunting use of metaphor. I thoroughly believe that the 
inner world of subjective life is quite as real as the objective.” 


Balcomb Greene (1904- Ne 
THIS ARCHITECTURAL WORLD, 
1943, oil, 30 x 48’. Whitney. 


Balcomb Greene’s method of 
constructing a picture might be 
called classic, with its strongly 
placed architectural anchors. He 
is interested in a play back and 
forth between light and dark, 
large and small areas, geometri- 
cal and non-geometrical shapes. 
THIS ARCHITECTURAL 
WORLD does not refer to any- 
thing beyond the picture frame 
except to spatial experiences 
which the spectator brings to it. 
Greene has described this ex- 
perience in his comment on the 
work of another artist as that 
of “the development of rhythm 
past its simple stage to an acute 
sensitivity as to the tension and 
contrasts among rhythms.” 


1946 


John Flannagan was an artist who suffered tragic neglect in his youth 
and died too soon. His work is poetic and intensely personal. Many critics 
have found it archaistic, but this judgment may be based on the observya- 
tion that Flannagan liked to use the rough stone of the fields and he 
turned to the creatures of the fields, rather than to man, for his subjects. 
As W. R. Valentiner has said, he loved to wander the “hills and valleys 
in search of beautiful stones and strange shapes. Like Leonardo da Vinci 
who looked for suggestions for paintings in time-worn walls of Florence, 
so Flannagan finds in these stones hidden images of animal and man, 
either full of terror or full of tender beauty.” Colt is made from one of 
these odd stones which Flannagan “sought for its adaptability to an 
already achieved idea.” 
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Hugo Robus (1885- ): pespair, 1927, brass, h. 12”. Whitney. 


Hugo Robus began as a painter, but when he found himself 
building up the pigment on the canvas until it modelled like 
sculpture he thought it was time to experiment with a proper 
medium for modeling. From that time forward he has been a 
sculptor. In Despair he handles the problem of making form and 
gesture carry the expression and of making form rhythmic and 
expressive from not just one viewpoint but from endless view- 


points. 
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Alexander Calder (1898- ): mosILE, steel and aluminum, h. about 60”. 
Metropolitan. 


Alexander Calder was born with sculpture in his blood. Both his father and 
his grandfather were sculptors, his father one of the most distinguished con- 
servative sculptors of the past generation. Calder is thoroughly grounded in 
the international sculptural tradition as well as the American. He has the 
Yankee ingenuity, the gadgeteering intuition, the know-how in handling mate- 
rials of which we are so proud as a people. His mobiles, which he began 
to do in the 1930’s, add movement to abstract design, a carrying out of the 
idea of forms in liberty, an idea which first appeared in literature, and which 
Calder has happily wedded to sculpture. 


Mark Tobey (1890- ): THE LAST suPPER, 1945, tempera on paper, 23%g x 
1714”. Metropolitan. (Below.) 


Mark Tobey is one of a group of artists working on the Pacific Coast who 
have been profoundly influenced by the art and the thinking of the Orient. 
The interlacing, space-filling design of The Last Supper has its roots in Chinese 
calligraphy quite as much as it has in the modern art of the West. In Tobey’s 
opinion, “. . . if from past methods of behavior America has constantly looked 
toward Europe, today she must assume her position, Janus-faced, toward Asia, 
for in not too long a time the waves of the Orient will wash heavily upon her 
shores.” 
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The works of American primitives, craftsmen and amateurs have 
always been with us but their valuation by the art world was stimu- 
lated by the modern movement. The interest goes back to the Fauves 
and the Cubists in France and the Blaue Reiter and Brucke groups 
in Germany, and the American artists who worked with these 
various groups. They became interested in the work of primitive 
peoples in ethnological collections, in peasant and popular art, 
and in the work of children. This interest has been decried as 
“primitivism.” As F. C. S. Northrop says in “The Meeting of East 
and West,” there is a “traditional Western tendency to regard the 
primitive as inferior or evil... .” But he goes on to point out 
that the primitive intuition is of the utmost esthetic importance 
to society. “Every society needs those who cultivate intuition and 
contemplation with respect to things in their naive immediacy. . .” 


Joseph Pickett (1848-1918): 
CORYELL’S FERRY, 1776, c. 1890, _ 
oil, 37% x 48”. Whitney. 
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John Kane (1860-1934): PAN- 
THER HOLLOW, 1930-31, oil, 20 x 
29”. Whitney. 


The best-known of modern primitives is the Frenchman, Henri Rous- 
seau. Two Americans roughly his contemporaries were Joseph Pickett 
and John Kane. Kane was a carpenter and house painter. Pickett was 
trained as a carpenter and boat builder. Both have the artisan’s respect 
for the painter’s medium. Technically, the work of both is interesting: 
in Kane the sure feeling for pattern and surface, and in Pickett the 
effective space division, the multiple perspective, the different eye levels, 
the remarkable surfaces. What makes their work important is the fresh 
observation which is not casual but based upon long and loving experi- 
ence. John Kane saw the hillside towns of western Pennsylvania with the 
fresh eye and the simple-hearted affection of a child. Pickett’s ambition 
was to paint the history of his home town which he had known and 
studied for a lifetime. Their paintings record things seen in their naive 
immediacy realized through intuition and long contemplation. 
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METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 270) 


Museum would make up a fund of $50,000 “to make a begin- 
ning of the purchase of American works, and that he considers 
the movement of great importance.” Although this plan was not 
carried out, a special loan exhibition of early American works 
was arranged, and in that year the Museum published in 
its annual report a list of early American artists whose paint- 
ings would be acceptable for the collections. This list of 
desiderata appeared every year thereafter, with suitable 
changes, until 1917. Other special exhibitions of American 
paintings held during the period before 1906 were a Memorial 
Exhibition of Paintings by Sanford Gifford (1881), Drawings 
by Edwin A. Abbey (1897), and a Memorial Exhibition of 
the Paintings of Frederick E. Church (1900). 

During the period when the Museum depended entirely upon 
gifts, a number of historically important canvases were added 
to the collections, notably the so-called “Carroll” Washington 
by Stuart, the gift of H. O. Havemeyer in 1888, and the 
Matthew Pratt, The American School, which shows the interior 
of Benjamin West’s London Studio with portraits of West and 
a number of his American pupils; this picture was presented to 
the Museum in 1897 by Samuel P. Avery. Among the “‘con- 
temporary” paintings acquired before 1906, perhaps the most 
interesting are Eakins’ Chess Players, a small painting given 
by the artist in 1881, and the Inness Peace and Plenty, pre- 
sented in 1894 by George A. Hearn. In the main, the pictures 
acquired during this period were works of Hudson River School 
artists or their pupils and those of other local artists. 

The most important example of American sculpture ac- 


quired before 1906 is the Hiram Powers Bust of Andrew Jackson 
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Opening reception, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Feb. 20, 1872. 


presented by Mrs. Frances V. Nash in 1894. During these years 
the sculptures acquired were preponderantly marbles of the 
Italianate school so popular in the midcentury—works by” 
Crawford, Story, Powers, Rinehart, and others, However, a few 
“modern” works were added to the collection, notably The 
Bather by Stewardson (1895), The Struggle of the Two Natures 
in Man by Barnard (1896), and the MacMonnies Bacchante 
(1897) which Boston had found too shocking for its Public 
Library garden. 

In 1903 the sculptor Daniel Chester French was appointed 
a trustee of the Museum and chairman of the committee on 
sculpture. Under his guidance until 1931 the collection of 
modern sculpture was selected. In his acquisitions are reflected 
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the same characteristics one finds in his work as a sculptor— 
a conservative interest in realistic academic work. Through 
his efforts the Museum: came to possess one of the largest collec- 
tions of the work of Augustus St. Gaudens (21 pieces). In 
recent vears a few more modern works have been acquired. 

In 1904. when the Museum received petitions from the 
Salmagundi Club and the Lotos Club for the exhibition of 
contemporary American paintings, it was stated in the reply 
to the Salmagundi Club that the Museum had 265 American 
paintings, of which 165 were on exhibition, and that “It has 
always been the intention of the Trustees to collect works by 
American artists.” 

When the Rogers Fund and the Hearn Fund became avail- 
able, in 1906, for making purchases, the Winslow Homer 
Gulf Stream was bought. The following year three fine Stuart 
portraits were added to the collection. From that time forward 
every year saw the addition of important American paintings 
by gift and by purchase. 

Today a review of these collections immediately provokes 
many questions and problems. So far as painting is concerned 
the preponderance would seem to be among those artists with 
established reputations in New York. If the Metropolitan wishes 
to retain its national character, it must branch out and look to 
other sections of the country, keeping alert for new talent and 
going, if need be, directly to the artists’ studios. The problem 
of sculpture is more serious. Since there was no fund specific- 
ally intended for American sculpture equivalent to the Hearn 
Funds for painting, it is not difficult to understand why the 
trustees, a little tired, perhaps, of the marble extravaganzas 
which for twenty-five years cluttered up the building with der- 
ricks and hoisting gear, allowed their interest to flag after the 
death of Mr. French. Fortunately this was the period in which 
Mrs. Whitney, herself a sculptor, was most active and saved for 
New York a splendid group of works in stone and bronze made 
by her contemporaries. 

The print collection of the Metropolitan, the Whitney and 
the very remarkable collection of the Print Room of the New 
York Public Library together constitute a record of American 
graphic art of which we may be proud. 

The proposed merger of the Whitney Collections with those 
of the Metropolitan assumes, therefore, a far wider significance 
than the mere pooling of resources or the fusion of interests. 
It is a device to do, both for the city and the nation, the best 
possible job under the circumstances in securing the permanent 
care and exposition, as well as the proper growth, of what is 
now a gigantic public trust. Not in Washington, nor in Boston 
nor Philadelphia, is there a comparable responsibility, and it 
is a responsibility to posterity. It is moreover a responsibility 
which must ignore ephemeral tastes and prejudices in favor of 
the larger issues of American culture. For we are facing a 
period of financial stringency regarding public institutions. It 
is unlikely that we shall continue to enjoy the rugged freedom 
to which we have become accustomed, Endowments as we have 
known them will not be received on the same scale in the fore- 
seeable future, As the opportunities to perpetuate large fortunes 
diminish through taxation, more and more we shall become 
dependent upon the public purse. And we are many of us now 
learning to our sorrow that the public purse does not like to 
pay twice to do the same thing. While private initiative must 
continue to do the pioneering and lay the framework and pat- 
terns of operation, endowments must be husbanded to do those 
things which states and municipalities will not do; they must 
provide the liberty of action and the exercise of independent: 
taste and judgment in regard to pure research and acquisition 
that a government is willing to delegate, only grudgingly, if at 


L takes many people and many things to 
keep on giving you the best telephone service in 
the world. 

It takes a lot of money — investors’ money — 
to provide the facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 behind your 
telephone and every one of the 25,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


It takes good management and good employees 
to operate these facilities. There are about 600,000 
Bell System employees — many in management 
and supervisory positions. 

It takes faith in the future. We’re busy right 
now on a $2,000,000,000 building and expansion 
program—to catch up with the Nation’s needs and 
give you more and better service than ever before. 


all, to persons freed from political pressure and direction. 

The preliminary terms of the coalition of the Whitney 
Museum with the senior institution guarantee that not only 
its identity but also its purposes shall continue. The agree- 
ment tries to look ahead beyond the lifetime of any person 
now involved, yet at the same time points the way to perpetuat- 
ing, and with due regard to the financial limitations of both 
museums, those objectives for which the founder fought so 
gallantly. It further seeks to guarantee, by the scale and 
character of the building to be built in Central Park as part 
of the larger program of the Metropolitan, to retain the inti- 
macy of setting which has been so refreshing to the public 
and inspiring to the artist in the building on Eighth Street. 
And in its terms of operation it provides that its director, 
Mrs. Force, who is at the same time adviser in contemporary 
American art to the trustees of the Metropolitan, shall continue 
to function with the present members of her staff. 

No single solution to matters of taste and personal opinion 
is ever the ideal for everyone. There are those who wish that 
the status quo could go on forever and who are unwilling to 
concede to the pressures of reality. But those who shout the 
loudest are very often those who help the least. Our principal 
objective is to provide New York with the best and most fully 
rounded collections of American art that are obtainable. If in 
the past there have been shortcomings on the part of the 
Metropolitan, it is our hope that in the future, based upon the 
richness of our heritage and aided by the addition of the 
Whitney collection, we can do an even better job than the 
not inconsiderable one already done. And if, by placing the 
Whitney Museum within the orbit of the Metropolitan, its 
trustees have found a greater security for the distant future 
than they by themselves are able to foresee, they will have exe- 
cuted to the best of their abilities the full charge laid upon 
them by their distinguished and far-sighted founder. But the 
sincerity and hopes of both museums must lie, in the last analy- 
sis, upon the good will and cooperation of the artists them- 
selves; for only with their help can we create an institution for 
the future which will be worthy of their own desires. 


WHITNEY 


(Continued from page 271) 


past but to play a creative role in the art of its own time and 
place. The Museum was the result of over 20 years of experience, 
and it incorporated the principles evolved during those years. 
Though the change to a museum status involved certain 
standards of exhibitions and acquisitions, and more consider- 
ation of the collection as a balanced whole, it did not involve 
any abatement of interest in the already established policy of 
giving early recognition to new talent. From time to time, as 
funds permitted, the Museum has acquired works of the past— 
especially by newly-discovered or neglected artists, or works 
having a direct relation to present-day taste—but by far the 
larger part of its acquisitions have been painting and sculpture 
by living artists. Older museums have their historic collections 
which it was useless to try to duplicate. For the Whitney 
Museum the most important aim has been consistently to build 
up a collection representing the best in contemporary art, in- 
cluding all important tendencies and individuals, and without 
partiality towards any school. . 

The two annual exhibitions of contemporary art are among 
the chief activities of the Museum. In these the effort is to 
present a cross-section of American art today, and particularly 
to include new talents and artists outside of New York. In every 
show a considerable proportion of the exhibitors have never 
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before been shown by the Museum. The basic principle still is 
“no juries, no prizes.” Instead of passing on to outside juries 
the responsibility of selection and acquisition, the Museum 
has held firmly to the belief that on the judgment of an ex- 
perienced staff must rest the praise for its successes or the 
blame for its mistakes. All works in annual exhibitions are 
invited, but four times a year “viewings” are held to which any 
artist may send, so that the staff may become acquainted with 
his work. By this means many “new” artists have been invited. 

The vicious prize system, with its false emphasis and its 
inevitable politics, was from the first replaced by purchases—a 
policy which I am glad to say has been widely followed by 
other museums. Each year a sizable purchase fund is set aside 
and from this most of our acquisitions have been made. 

The Museum has also held many special exhibitions. Regional 
shows have acquainted the New York public with the art and 
artists of other parts of the country. Without attempting to 
form a complete historical collection, the Museum has staged 
important historical exhibitions. Some have been devoted to 
particular subjects or media, such as the history of American 
landscape, genre, abstract art or watercolor. Others have 
covered a period or school such as the Hudson River School, 
the New York realists of 1900 to 1914, the pioneers of modern 
art from 1908 to 1920. There have been one-man shows of 
outstanding figures of the past, including Ralph Earl, Robert 
Feke, Winslow Homer, David G. Blythe, Frank Duveneck, 
Robert L. Newman, Arthur B. Davies and Maurice Prendergast. 

From its beginning the Whitney Museum has made a point 


The Whitney Studio Club, drypoint by Peggy Bacon, 5.14 x9’. 


of research in American art, and through its exhibitions, 
catalogues and publications has striven to set a higher standard 
of scholarship in this field, sadly neglected until then. In 1942 
the Museum founded the American Art Research Council, 
sponsored by the leading museums and college art departments 
of the country. One of its chief functions, in line with the 
Museum’s emphasis on contemporary art, is recording the 
works of living artists. 

In writing this account I have tried to make clear the fact 
that the Whitney Museum was no overnight growth. On the 
contrary, it was the result of a plan matured through many 
years’ experience. It exists today as an expression of the 
principles established during those years, Back of it all lies the 
principle, which I believe to be fundamental—that an institution, 
to be alive, must have a vital relation to the art and to the 
artists of its own country and period. I believe that this 


principle has had a deep and widespread influence on the whole 
American art world, 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AMERICAN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE FROM COLONIAL 


TIMES TO THE PRESENT 


SOURCES are listed here with emphasis on the contents of 
this special issue of-the MAGAZINE or Art. The bibliography does 
not list all known references, space being limited. Nevertheless it 
has been compiled to show the scope of American art history. 
Some titles, questionable from the scholar’s point of view, have 
been included, because of wealth of illustrations or other useful 
data. Documents found in special libraries have been kept to a 
minimum. For living artists, only major studies have been listed, 
since the Art Index affords access to current periodicals. 

To show the development of American art history, titles in the 
“General Works” section are entered chronologically. The very 
sparsity of early 19th century entries is, indeed, a measure of the 
slowness of our culture 
“Painters and Sculptors” 
individual artist’s name, and then in chronological sequence under 
each heading. Individual references to the Index of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Artists have not been included in this section, it being assumed 
that the student will systematically refer to standard works. The 
chronological arrangement will, we hope, allow the reader to ob- 


to achieve independent status. For the 


section entries are made first under the 


serve how gaps in our knowledge of American art are gradually 
being filled in, and also make it possible to note what lacunae still 
exist and need research. 

Traditional systems of organization might have been used, with 
elaborate cross references. It seemed desirable, however, for the 
purposes of this bibliography to simplify apparatus. Thus, in the 
individual entries, certain technical bibliographical data have been 
omitted; and further to simplify, the abbreviation “rep.” 
instead of the formal distinction of “illustrations” and/or “plates.” 

The compiler cordially thanks the Frick Art Reference Library 
for especial courtesies and for its, as always, invaluable assistance. 
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Address Delivered Before the American Academy of Fine Arts. 
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111 pp. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS MONOGRAPHS 


The best work of America’s foremost contemporary artists, 
presented in a series of handy-size volumes of 50 to 60 gra- 
vure reproductions and a frontispiece in full color. Each 
volume contains a brief text by the artist. $1.00 ea. 


¥. ARTISTS MANUAL FOR SILK SCREEN PRINT MAKING — By 
Harry Schokler. Most complete guide for beginners and ad- 
vanced students yet published. Included is the French water- 


7. John Sloan 17. Kuniyoshi 


color process known as Pochoir, here disclosed for the first 8. Rockwell Kent 18. Bernard Karfiol 
time in America, shop notes, and suggestions for teachers. Pro- os eae “s Benton oa oes bin Retheele 
3 ¥ -» Max Weber . John Stevart Curr 

fusely illustrated in black and white and full color. $3.00 11. Waldo Peirce 21. William Zorach Y 
2. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES FOR GOUACHE PAINTING — By 12, Stuart Davis 22. Raphael Soyer 

Arnold Blanch. First basic text on this medium which is defi- 13. Eugene Speicher 23. Leon Kroll 

nitely the simplest in art expression. Inexpensive and always 14, Edward Hopper 24. Arnold Blanch 

15. Alexander Brook 25. Doris Lee 


obtainable, the materials for working in gouache offer an un- 


usual opportunity for artistic experimentation of almost un- 16. Gladys Rockmore Davis 26. Frederic Taubes 


limited scope. Many illustrations, 13 in color, $2.75 
3. ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS—By Reginald Marsh. A new and in- 27. GEORGE INNESS—An American Landscape Painter, 1825-1894. By 
spiring anatomy without text or useless medical terms. Aston- Elizabeth McCausland. A full-bodied biography of one of the 


chief figures in American painting, with a fresh and modern 
interpretation of his art. Contains a richly documented catalog 
of Inness’ paintings and 48 reproductions chronologically ar- 
ranged. Frontispiece in color. 8” x 11”. $3.00 


ishing copies and adaptations of drawings from old masters 
give the student a complete reference work on all the positions 
that he might use in drawing. “Of tremendous value in the 
self-education of any draughtsman or painter.’’-—JOHN SLOAN. 
With 445 illustrations. $3.75 28. JOHN STEUART CURRY’S PAGEANT OF AMERICA —By L. E. 
Schmeckebier. Interpreting the amazing career of this power- 
- 3ful painter of the American scene. Based on the many notes 
and sketches kept by Curry since his youth in Kansas, it reveais 
the ideas, experiences and experimentation behind his famous 
murals and paintings. With 8 beautiful color-plates and almost 
300 reproductions in black and white. Handsomely bound in 
buckram, gilt Fack. $5.00 


4. PICTURE FRAMING — By Edward Landon. A famous craftsman 
describes every phase of picture framing from mounting, mat- 
ting, lining, glass cutting and joining to finishing. The reluc- 
tance of framers to part with so-called “secrets” has previously 
made it impossible to secure the accurate, professional infor- 
mation offered in this book. 257 illustrations. $2.75 


5.HOW I MAKE WOODCUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
—By Hans Alexander Mueller. A world-famous artist in this 
medium describes the entire art of making a woodcut from the 
simplest basic strokes to the final multicolor blocks. “No other 
artist in our time has explored the possibilities of this medium. 
so widely or achieved so much in it.”— LYND WARD. 75 illus- 
trations, many in color. $2.75 


6. GIST OF ART— By John Sloan. An important American painter 
engagingly explains the principles of drawing and painting. 
With 278 reproductions of Sloan’s work. “Full of salt and 
sense, it is at once a memoir of life and art in America, a text- 
book on painting, and a one-man show.’’—N. Y. TIMES. Attrac- 
tively designed and printed, bound in durable buckram. $3.75 
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Sherman. New York: 1917. 71 pp. 29 rep. 

1918 

One Hundred Early American Paintings. Ehrich Galleries. New 
York: 1918. 176 pp. 100 rep. 

Painters, Pictures and the People. Eugen Neuhaus. San Francisco: 
1918. 224 pp. 32 rep. 


Yesterdays in a Busy Life. Candace Wheeler. New York: 1918. 
427 pp. 


1919 


American Painters of Yesterday and Today. Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman. New York: 1919. 69 pp. 31 rep. 

American Painting and Its Tradition. John C. Van Dyke. New 
York: 1919. 270 pp. 24 rep. 

The Founders: Portraits of Persons Born Abroad Who Came to 
the Colonies in North America before the Year 1701. Charles 
Knowles Bolton. 3 vols. Boston: 1919-1926. illustrated. 
Introductions: Painters, Sculptors and Graphic Artists. Martin 
Birnbaum. New York: 1919. 137 pp. 32 rep. 


1920 


American Pictures and Their Painters. Lorinda Munson Bryant. 
New York: 1920. 307 pp. 250 rep. 


1921 

Early American Painters; Illustrated by Examples in the Collec- 
tion of The New York Historical Society. John Hill Morgan. New 
York: 1921. 136 pp. 44 rep. bibliography. 


Early American Portrait Painters in Miniature. Theodore Bolton. 
New York: 1921. 179 pp. 


1922 


American Water-Colourists. A. FE. Gallatin. New York: 1922. 24 
pp. 30 rep., 8 in color. 

Notes on American Artists, 1754-1820. William Kelby, compiler. 
New York: 1922. 80 pp. 6 rep. 


1923 

American Artists. Royal Cortissoz. New York and London: 1923. 
305 pp. 16.rep. 
_ Early American Portrait Draughtsmen in Crayons. Theodore Bolton. 
New York: 1923. 111 pp. 13 rep. 

Famous Painters of America. J. Walker McSpadden. New York: 

1923. 418 pp. 32 rep. 


(1924 
__ A Primer of Modern Art. Sheldon Cheney. New York: 1924, 383 
9 pp. 175 rep. 

— 1925 

; Colonial Craftsmen of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 1925. 28 pp. 
121 rep. 

Early Connecticut Artists & Craftsmen. Frederic Fairchild Sher- 
~ man. New York: 1925. 78 pp. 10 rep. 

- The Modern Tendency in American Painting. Catherine Beach 
Ely. New York: 1925. 93 pp. 33 rep. 

A Text-Book of the History of Sculpture. Allan Marquand and 
Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr. New York and London: 1925. 297 pp. 
113 rep. bibliography. 


Me 


1926 

Benjamin Franklin in Oil and Bronze. John Clyde Oswald. New 
York: 1926. 58 pp. 36 rep. 

A Collection in the Making. Duncan Phillips. New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 1926. 112 pp. 178 rep. 

Early American Wall Paintings, 1710-1850. Edward B. Allen. New 
Haven and London: 1926. 110 pp. 127 rep. 

Die Kunst des 20. Jahrhunderts. Carl Einstein. Berlin: 1926. 576 pp. 
481 rep., 16 in color. 

1927 

American Miniatures, 1730-1850. Harry B. Wehle and Theodore 
Bolton. Garden City: 1927. 127 pp. 

The American Spirit in Art. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Charles 
Rufus Morey, and William James Henderson. New Haven: 1927. 
Vol. XII, The Pageant of America. 354 pp. profusely illustrated. 
Art and Artists of the Capitol of the United States of America. 
Charles E. Fairman. Washington, D. C.: 1927. 526 pp. 230 rep. 
The Arts & Crafts in New England, 1704-1775. George Francis 
Dow, compiler. Topsfield, Massachusetts: 1927. 326 pp. 39 rep. 
Gravestones of Early New England and the Men Who Made Them, 
1653-1800. Harriette M. Forbes. Boston: 1927. 141 pp. 195 rep. 
The Great Painters in Relation to the European Tradition. Edith 
R. Abbot. New York: 1927. 478 pp. 287 rep. 

Portraits of Jews by Gilbert Stuart and Other Early American 
Artists. Hannah R. London. New York: 1927. 197 pp. 58 rep. 
1928 

American Arts. Rilla Evelyn Jackman. Chicago: 1928. 561 pp. 
Artists and Their Friends in England, 1700-1799. William T. Whit- 
ley. 2 vols. London and Boston: 1928. 24 rep. 


“Portraiture in America before 1876.” Virgil Barker. The Arts, 
XII, 1928, 275-288. 14 rep. 


1929 


Nagrt in America. Suzanne LaFollette. New York and London: 1929. 


361 pp. 104 rep. 

The Arts and Crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland and South Carolina, 
1721-1785; Gleanings from Newspapers. Alfred Coxe Prime, com- 
piler. Topsfield, Massachusetts: 1929. 323 pp. 43 rep. 

. Series 2: 1786-1800. 1932. 331 pp. 28 rep. 
Contemporary American Portrait Painters. Cuthbert Lee. New 
York: 1929. 109 pp. 50 full-page plates. 

Currier & Ives; Printmakers to the American People. Harry T. 
Peters. 2 vols. New York: 1929. 342 rep. check list of all known 
prints by Currier and Ives. 

Early American Portrait Painters. Cuthbert Lee. New Haven: 1929. 
350 pp. 28 rep. bibliography. 

Five Colonial Artists of New England: Joseph Badger, Joseph 
Blackburn, John Singleton Copley, Robert Feke, John Smibert. 
Frank W. Bayley. Boston: 1929. 448 pp. 213 rep. 

L’Histoire de Art. Andre Michel, editor. Paris: 1929. VIII, part 3, 
chapter 26, 1097-1189. 62 rep. biblography. 


1930 


American Primitives. Newark Museum. With an essay by Holger 
Cahill. Newark, N. J.: 1930. 80 pp. 20 rep. bibliography. 
Americans. Edward Alden Jewell. New York: 1930. 49 pp. 50 rep. 
Homer, Ryder, Eakins. Museum of Modern Art. “Winslow Homer” 
by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.; “Albert Pinkham Ryder” by Bryson 
Burroughs; “Thomas Eakins” by Lloyd Goodrich. New York: 1930. 
68 pp. 34 rep. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony Tercentenary: Loan Exhibition of One 
Hundred Colonial Portraits. Museum of Fine Arts. Boston: 1930. 
200 pp. 100 rep. 


Modern American Painters. Samuel M. Kootz. Norwood, Massachu- 


setts: 1930. 64 pp. 60 rep. 
The Painter’s Craft. Royal Cortissoz. New York and London: 1930. 


473 pp. 20 rep. 
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Painting, Sculpture, by Living Americans. Museum of Modern Art. 
New York: 1930. 23 pp. 37 rep. 

Paintings by Nineteen Living Americans. Museum of Modern Art. 
New York: 1930. 88 pp. 38 rep. 

Virginia Historical Portraiture, 1585-1830, Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, editor. Richmond, Virginia: 1930. 556 pp. 199 rep. bibli- 
ographies. 


1931 


American Folk Sculpture. Newark Museum. With an essay by 
Holger Cahill. Newark, N. J.: 1931. 108 pp. 20 rep. bibliography. 
The Artist Sees Differently. Duncan Phillips. 2 vols. New York 
and Washington, D. C.: 1931. 151 rep. 

The Brown Decades; A Study of the Arts in America, 1865-1895. 
Lewis Mumford. New York: 1931. 266 pp. 

A Critical Introduction to American Painting. Virgil Barker. New 
York: 1931. 52 pp. 

Currier & Ives; A Manual for Collectors. Jane Cooper Bland. Gar- 
den City and New York: 1931. 349 pp. 44 rep., 16 in color. 

Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives. Russel Crouse. Garden City and New 
York: 1931. 138 pp. 32 rep., 13 in color. 

Estimates in Art. Series II. Frank Jewett Mather, New York: 1931. 
337 pp. 16 rep. 

The History and Ideals of American Art. Eugen Neuhaus. Stanford 
University, California: 1931. 444 pp. 141 rep. bibliography. 

An Outline of Modern Painting in Europe and America, S. C. 
Kaines Smith. New York: 1931. 199 pp. 150 rep., 16 in color. 


1932 


America as Americans See It. Fred J. Ringel. editor. New York: 
1932. 365 pp. 140 rep. 

American Folk Art: The Art of the Common Man in America, 
1750-1900. Museum of Modern Art. With an essay by Holger Ca- 
hill. New York: 1932. 131 pp. 80 rep. bibliography. 

American Historical Prints. Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes and D. C. 
Washell. New York: 1932. 327 pp. 

American Painting and Sculpture, 1862-1932. Museum of Modern 
Art. With an essay by Holger Cahill. New York: 1932. 128 pp. 
79 rep. 

Karly American Painting. Frederic Fairchild Sherman. New York 
and London: 1932. 289 pp. 87 rep. bibliography. 

Murals by American Painters and Photographers. Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. With essays by Lincoln Kirstein and Julien Levy. New 
York: 1932. 62 pp. 61 rep. 


1933 

The Arts in American Life. Frederick P. Keppel and R. L. Duffus. 
New York and London: 1933. 227 pp. 

Best Fifty Currier & Ives Lithographs. Harry Shaw Newman. New 
York: 1933. 8 pp. 50 rep. 

Catalogue of a Century of Progress Exhibition of Paintings and 


Sculpture, Lent from American Collections. Art Institute of Chicago. 


Chicago: 1933. 120 pp. 183 rep. 

Divided Loyalties: Americans in England During the War of Inde- 
pendence. Lewis Einstein. Boston and New York: 1933. 469 pp. 9 
rep. 

A History of American Graphic Humor. William Murrell. 2 vols. 
New York: 1933, 1938. 479 rep. 


1934 


America & Alfred Stieglitz: A Collective Portrait. Waldo Vrank, 


Lewis Mumford, Dorothy Norman, Paul Rosenfeld, and Harold 
Rugg, editors. Garden City and New York: 1934. 339 pp. 121 rep. 
bibliography, chronology. 

Art in America, from 1600 to 1865. Chicago, Illinois: 1934. 48 pp. 
80 rep., 8 in color. bibliography. 

Art in America in Modern Times. Holger Cahill and Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., editors. New York: 1934. 100 pp. 179 rep., 8 in color. 
bibliography. 


1935 

American Genre: The Social Scene in Paintings & Prints. Whitney 
Museum of American Art. With an essay by Lloyd Goodrich. New 
York: 1935. 30 pp. 2 rep. 

XVIIth Century Painting in New England. Louisa Dressler, com- 
piler and editor. With a laboratory report by Alan Burroughs. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: 1935. 187 pp. 53 rep. bibliography and 


notes. 


1936 

America Today: A Book of 100 Prints: Chosen and Selected by 
the American Artists’ Congress. New York: 1936. 214 pp. 100 rep. 
Limners and Likenesses: Three Centuries of American Painting. 
Alan Burroughs. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 1936. 246 pp. 192 rep. 
bibliography. 

Masters in Modern Art. James W. Lane. Boston: 1936. 118 pp. 9 
rep. 

New Horizons in American Art. Museum of Modern Art. With an 
essay by Holger Cahill. New York: 1936. 171 pp. 101 rep. 


1937 

Leaders of American Impressionism: Mary Cassatt, Childe Hassam, 
John H. Twachtman, J. Alden Weir. Brooklyn Museum. With an 
introduction by John I. H. Baur. Brooklyn: 1937. 43 pp. 12 rep. 
Museum of Living Art: A. E. Gallatin Collection. New York 
University. New York: 1937. 40 pp. 51 rep. 1940. 48 pp. 
91 rep., 4 in color. 

New York Realists, 1900-1914. Whitney Museum of American Art. 
With an essay by Helen Appleton Read. New York: 1937. 21 pp. 
18 rep. 


1938 


A Century of American Landscape Painting, 1800 to 1900. Whitney 
Museum of American Art. With an essay by Lloyd Goodrich. New 
York: 1938. 30 pp. 16 rep. 

Trois Siécles d’Art aux Etats-Unis. Museum of Modern Art, Paris: 
1938. 107 pp. 103 rep. 


1939 
Imerican Art Today. New York World’s Fair. New York: 1939. — 
342 pp. profusely illustrated. 
American Painting Today. American Federation of Arts. With an 
essay by Forbes Watson. Washington, D. C.: 1939. 179 pp. 259 rep., 
10 in color. by 184 living artists. 

America’s Old Masters; First Artists of the New World. James 
Thomas Flexner. New York: 1939, 332 pp. 33 rep. bibliography. 
Eyes on America: The United States as Seen by Her Artists. 
W. S. Hall, editor. New York: 1939. 146 pp. 229 rep.. 2 in color. 
Government and the Arts. Grace Overmyer. New York: 1939, 
338 pp. 

Life in America. Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York: 1939. 
230 pp. 283 rep. 

Modern American Painting. Peyton Boswell, Jr. New York: 1939. 
200 pp. 86 color rep. 

Modern Art in America. Martha Chandler Cheney. New York and 
London: 1939, 190 pp. 96 rep. bibliography. 

20th Century Artists; Painting, Sculpture and Graphic Arts from 
the Permanent Collections of the Whitney Museum of American 
Art. Whitney Museum of American Art. New York: 1939. 20 pp. 
58 rep. 

The Way of Western Art, Edgar Preston Richardson. Cambridge, 
Mass: 1939, 204 pp. 174 rep. 


1940 


The Birth of the American Tradition in Art. Oskar Hagen. New 
York and London: 1940, 159 pp. 119 rep. 
The Negro in Art. Alain Locke, editor. Washington, D. C.: 1940, 
224 pp. 379 rep., 1 in color. bibliography. 


NOVEMBER 


Romanticism in America. George Boas, editor. Baltimore, Md.: 
1940. 202 pp. 15 rep. 

Survey of American Painting. Carnegie Institute. With an introduc- 
tion by Homer Saint-Gaudens. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 1940. 162 pp. 
136 rep. 

Years of Art: The Story of the Art Students League of New York. 
‘Marchal E. Landgren; with an introduction by Walter Pach. New 
York: 1940. 267 pp. 98 rep. chronology. 


1941 
The American Artist and His Times. Homer Saint-Gaudens. New 
York: 1941. 332 pp. 65 rep. 


Catalogue of American Portraits in the New York Historical 
Society. New York: 1941. 374 pp. 879 rep. 


1942 


Americans 1942: 18 Artists from 9 States. Dorothy C. Miller, editor. 
With statements by the artists. New York: 1942. 128 pp. 122 rep. 
American Primitive Painting. Jean Lipman. New York: 1942. 
158 pp. 101 rep., 7 in color. bibliography. chronology of exhibitions 
of primitive paintings. list of important works. 

Catalogue Descriptive and Critical of the Paintings and Miniatures 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. William Sawitzky. 
Philadelphia: 1942. 285 pp. 63 rep. 

The Emergence of an American Art. Jerome Mellquist. New York: 
1942. 421 pp. 35 rep. 

A History of American Watercolor Painting. Whitney Museum of 
American Art. With an essay by Alan Burroughs. New York: 1942. 
30 pp. 

Somebody’s Ancestors: Paintings by Primitive Artists of the Con- 
necticut Valley. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. Springfield, 
Mass.: 1942. 23 pp. 10 rep. 

They Taught Themselves: American Primitive Painters of the 20th 
Century. Sidney Janis. New York: 1942. 236 pp. 85 rep., 2 in color. 


1943 


American Realists and Magic Realists. Dorothy C. Miller and 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., editors. With statements by the artists and an 
introduction by Lincoln Kirstein. New York: 1943. 67 pp. 61 rep. 
Four Late Eighteenth Century Anglo-American Landscape Painters. 
J. Hall Pleasants. Worcester. Mass.: 146 pp. 18 rep. (Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for 
October, 1942.) 

Great American Paintings; From Smibert to Bellows, 1729-1924. 
John Walker and Macgill James, editors. New York: 1943. 36 pp. 
104 rep., 8 in color. bibliography. 

Modern Negro Art. James A. Porter. New York: 1943, 272 pp. 
85 rep. bibliography. 

New England Painting, 1700-1775; An Exhibition held at the 
Worcester Art Museum in collaboration with the American Anti- 
quarian Society, February 17-March 31, 1943. 8 pp. 

Romantic Painting in America. James Thrall Soby and Dorothy 
CG. Miller. New York: 1943. 144 pp. 124 rep., 1 in color. 


1944. 

American Battle Painting, 1776-1918. National Gallery of Art. 
With an essay by Lincoln Kirstein. Washington, D. C.: 1944, 60 pp. 
43 rep., 2 in color. 

American Paintings and Sculpture. Newark Museum. With an 
essay by Holger Cahill. Newark, N. J.: 1944. 192 pp. 87 rep. 
biographies. 

American Romantic Painting. Edgar P. Richardson. Edited by 
Robert Freund. New York: 1944. 50 pp. 236 rep. 

The Eight. Brooklyn Museum. With a foreword by John I. H. Baur 
and “Recollections” by Everett Shinn, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1944. 39 pp. 
17 rep. 
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1945 


American Watercolor and Winslow Homer. Lloyd Goodrich. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 1945. 109 pp. 27 rep. 

“Art Criticism—A Symposium.” Elizabeth McCausland, Oliver 
Larkin and Lloyd Goodrich. Magazine of Art, XXXVIII, 1945, 
306, 320-325, 327. 

Artists of the Philadelphia Press. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Philadelphia: 1945. 32 pp. 20 rep. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection of Contemporary American 
Painting. Grace Pagano, editor. With statements by the artists. 
Chicago: 1945. unpaged. 116 rep., 40 in coler. portraits and 
biographies of artists. 

The Hudson River School and the Early American Landscape 
Tradition. Frederick A. Sweet. Chicago: 1945. 123 pp. 105 rep.. 
1 in color. 

“Research in American Art.” Lloyd Goodrich, guest editor. Art 
in America, XXXIII, 1945. 

The World of the Romantic Artist: A Survey of American Culture 
from 1800 to 1875. Detroit Institute of Arts. Detroit: 1945. 35 pp. 
28 rep. : 
Yankee Stonecutters: The First American School of Sculpture. 
Albert TenEyck Gardner. New York: 1945. 80 pp. 20 rep. biblidg- 
raphy. 


1946 


“Art and Art Criticism in America: 1823-1907.” Elizabeth MeCaus- 
land. American Contemporary Art, Spring 1946, 3-23, 2 rep. “With 
Readings in American Art,” 17-23. 

“S7th Street: A Tight Bottleneck for Art in the United States.” 
Fortune, XLIV, 1946, 144-151, 197-198, 200, 202. 21 rep., 2 in color. 
Fourteen Americans. Dorothy C. Miller, editor. With statements by 
the artists and others. New York: 1946. 80 pp. 80 rep. 
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Pioneers of Modern Art in America. Whitney Museum of American 
Art. With an essay by Lloyd Goodrich. New York: 1946. 29 pp. 
34 rep. 

“Why Can't America Afford Art?” Elizabeth McCausland. Maga- 
zine of Art, XXXIX, 1946, 18-21, 33-36. 3 rep. 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
ALEXANDER, John White. 1856-1915. 
The Evolution of the Book ... Six Mural Paintings by John 
White Alexander in the Library of Congress. Baltimore: 1935. 
8 pp. 6 rep. bibliography. 
ALLSTON, Washington. 1779-1843. 
Remarks on Allston’s Paintings. Boston: 1839, 28 pp. 
Lectures on Art, and Poems by Washington Allston. Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr., editor, New York: 1850. 380 pp. 
Outlines and Sketches by Washington Allston. Engraved by I. and 
S. W. Cheney. Boston: 1850. 18 plates. 
Lectures on the Works and Genius of Washington Allston. William 
Ware, Boston: 1852. 154 pp. 
Exhibition of the Works of Washington Allston. Museum of Fine 
Arts. Boston: 1881. 20 pp. frontispiece. 
Last Evening with Allston, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Boston: 1886. 
350. pp. 
The Life and Letters of Washington Allston, Jared B. Flagg. 2 
vols. New York: 1892. 18 rep., with added Cheney Plates. 
~ London: 1893. 435 pp. 18 rep. 
“Allston and the Development of Romantic Color.” Edgar Preston 
Richardson. Art Quarterly, VU, 1944, 33-57, 10 rep. 


AUDUBON, John James. 1785-1851. 


The Birds of America. John James Audubon. 4 vols. London: 
1827-1838. 435 color plates. 


NOVEMBER 


1941. 435 color plates. 

Audubon the Naturalist; A History of His Life and Time. Francis 
Hobart Herrick. 2 vols. New York and London: 1917. 96 rep. 
bibliography. 

Singing in the Wilderness. Donald Culross Peattie. New York: 
1935. 245 pp. 7 rep., 1 in color. bibliography. 

Audubon. Constance Rourke. New York: 1936. 342 pp. 12 rep. 
bibliography. 

Audubon, An Intimate Life of The American Woodsman. Stanley 
Clisby Arthur. New Orleans: 1937. 517 pp. 67 rep. bibliography. 
Audubon’s America; The Narratives and Experiences of John 
James Audubon. Donald Culross Peattie, editor. Boston: 1940. 
328 pp. 16 double-page color plates, with self portrait as frontis- 
piece. 


BADGER, Joseph. 1708-1765. 

Joseph Badger (1708-1765); and a Descriptive List of some of his 
Works. Lawrence Park. Boston: 1918. 45 pp. 7 rep. 

“Joseph Badger of Boston and His Portraits of Children.” Law- 
rence Park. Old-Time New England, XIII, 1923, 99-109. 6 rep. 


BALL, Thomas. 1819-1911. 

Bronze Group Commemorating Emancipation, by Thomas Beall. 
Boston Board of Aldermen. Boston: 1879. 75 pp. 

My Threescore Years and Ten. An Autobiography. Thomas Ball. 
Boston: 1891. 379 pp. 5 rep. 

“Thomas Ball.” William Ordway Partridge. New England Maga- 
zine, new series XII, 1895, 291-304. 12 rep. 


BELLOwS, George F. 1882-1925. 


Memorial Exhibition of the Work of George Bellows. Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. New York: 1925. 132 pp. 88 rep. 

_ George F. Bellows, His Lithographs. Emma S. Bellows, compiler. 
New York and London: 1927. 254 pp. 196 rep. 
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The Paintings of George Bellows. Emma S. Bellows, compiler. New 
York: 1929. 18 pp. 144 rep. 

George Bellows. George W. Eggers. New York: 1931. 60 pp. 22 
rep. bibliography. 

George Bellows, 1882-1925, Loan Exhibition of Paintings. Century 
Association. New York: 1939. 7 pp. 11 rep. 

George Bellows. Peyton Boswell, Jr. New York: 1942. 112 pp. 87 
rep., 8 in color. bibliography. 

George Bellows; Paintings, Drawings and Prints. Art Institute of 
Chicago. Chicago: 1946. 92 pp. 91 rep. 


BENBRIDGE, Henry. 1744-1812. 

“An Early American Artist: Henry Benbridge.” William Roberts. 
Art in America, VII, 1918, 96-101. 

“The Gordon Family; Painted by Henry Benbridge.” Charles 
Henry Hart. Art in America, VII, 1918, 191-200. 


BENTON, Thomas Hart. 1889- 

The Arts of Life in America; A Series of Mural by Thomas Benton. 
Foreword by Thomas H. Benton. New York: 1932. 13 pp. 8 rep. 
An Artist in America. Thomas Hart Benton. New York: 1937. 
276 pp. 64 rep. 

Thomas H. Benton. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 60 rep., 1 color. biog. 


BIERSTADT, Albert. 1830-1902. 


“Bierstadt’s Visit to Colorado.” William Newton Byers. Magazine 
of Western History, X1, 1890, 237-240. J rep. 

“A Noted Artist in Early Colorado. The Story of Albert Bierstadt.” 
Gerhard G. Spieler. American-German Review, June 1945, 13-17. 


BINGHAM, George Caleb. 1811-1879. 


George Caleb Bingham, The Missouri Artist. Fern Helen Rusk. 
Jefferson City, Mo.: 1917. 135 pp. 51 rep. 
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“George Caleb Bingham.” Bulletin, City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
IX, 1924, 57-62. 3 rep. 

George Caleb Bingham: The Missouri Artist, 1811-1879. Museum 
of Modern Art. New York: 1935. 20 pp. 12 rep. bibliography. 
George Caleb Bingham of Missouri; The Story of an Artist. Albert 
Christ-Janer. New York: 1940. 171 pp. 70 rep., 6 in color. bibliog- 
raphy. 

BLACKBURN, Joseph. c. 1700-c. 1716. 


“Pictures by Blackburn and Smibert.” A. T. Perkins. Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, XVI, 1878-1879, 385-399. 
“Addenda to Blackburn and Smibert Portraits.” ibid., 474-475. 
“Additional Notes on Portraits by Blackburn and Smibert.” A. T. 
Perkins. Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, XVII, 1879- 
1880, 93-97. 

“Two Portraits by Blackburn.” Lawrence Park. Art in America, 
VII, 1918, 70-79. 

“Further Notes on Blackburn.” John Hill Morgan. Brooklyn 
Museum Quarterly, VI, 1919, 147-155. 

Joseph Blackburn: Colonial Portrait Painter; With a Descriptive 
List of His Works. Lawrence Park. Worcester, Massachusetts: 1923. 
62 pp. 6 rep. (Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society for October, 1922.) 

An Extension of Lawrence Park’s Descriptive List of the Work of 
Joseph Blackburn. John Hill Morgan and Henry Wilder Foote. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: 1937. 69 pp. 9 rep. (Reprinted from the 


BLAKELOCK, Ralph Albert. 1847-1919. 


Paintings by Ralph Albert Blakelock in the Private Collection of 
Frederick S. Gibbs. New York: 1901. 60 pp. 24 rep. 

Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of Important Works by G. Inness, 
A. Wyant, R. Blakelock. Moulton and Ricketts Galleries. Chicago: 
1913. 6 pp. 67 rep. 

Ralph Albert Blakelock. Elliott Daingerfield. New York: 1914. 40 
pp. 10 rep., 1 in color. 

Catalog of the Works of R. A. Blakelock, N. A. Young’s Art Gal- 
leries. Chicago: 1916. 54 pp. 20 rep. 


BLYTHE, David G. 1815-1865. 


An Exhibition of Paintings, David G. Blythe. Department of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute. Pittsburgh: 1933. 28 pp. 

Paintings by David G. Blythe, Drawings by Joseph Boggs Beale. 
Whitney Museum of American Art. New York: 1936. 32 pp. 5 rep. 
Introductory notes by Lloyd Goodrich and Arthur W. Colen. 
‘David Gilmour Blythe, Artist.” John O’Connor. Western Pennsyl- 
vania History Magazine, XXVII, 1944, 29-36. 


BRIDGES, Charles. fl. 1735-c. 1740. 


“A Portrait by Charles Bridges.” Harry B. Wehle. Bulletin, Metro- 


politan Museum of Art, XX, 1925, 197-200, 1 rep. 


BROOK, Alexander, 1898- 


Alexander Brook, Edward Alden Jewell. New York: 1931. 55 pp. 
21 rep. bibliography. 

Alexander Brook. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 59 rep., 1 in color. 
biography. 


BURCHFIELD, Charles, 1893- 


Charles Burchfield; Early Watercolors. Museum of Modern Art. 
New York: 1930. 12 pp. 10 rep. 

Charles Burchfield; A Retrospective Exhibition of Water Colors 
and Oils, 1916-1943. Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Albright Art 
Gallery. Buffalo, N. Y.: 1944. 86 pp. 54 rep. bibliography. 

Charles Burchfield. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 57 rep., 1 in color. 
biography. 


CALDER, Alexander. 1898- 


Alexander Calder. James Johnson Sweeney. New York: 1943, 64 
pp. 55 rep. bibliography. 


cassaTT, Mary. 1845-1926. 

Un peintre des enfants and des méres, Mary Cassatt. Achille Se- 
gard. Paris: 1913. 207 pp. 37 rep. 

Mary Cassatt. Edith Valerio. Paris: 1930. 12 pp. 32 rep. 

Mary Cassatt. Forbes Watson. New York: 1932. 64 pp. 20 rep. 
Mary Cassatt; the Catalog of a Comprehensive Exhibition of her 
Work at the Baltimore Museum of Art. Baltimore: 1941. 17 1. 
10 rep., 1 in color. 

Mary Cassatt. Margaret Breuning. New York: 1944. 48 pp. 46 rep., 
8 in color. bibliography. 


CHASE, William Merritt. 1849-1916. 

The Life and Art of William Merritt Chase. Katharine Metcalf 
Roof. New York: 1917. 352 pp. 51 rep. 

Loan Exhibition of Paintings by William M. Chase. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. New York: 1917. 28 pp. frontispiece. bibliography. 
Paintings by William Merritt Chase. Newhouse Galleries. St. Louis: 
1927, 22 pp. 55 rep. 

“A Catalogue of an Exhibition of the Works of William Merritt 
Chase.” With a foreword by Royal Cortissoz. Publications, Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters. No. 64, 1928, 1-34. 8 rep. 


CHURCH, Frederic E. 1826-1900. 

Church’s Painting: The Heart of the Andes. Louis L. Noble. New 
York: 1859. 24 pp. 

A Companion to The Heart of the Andes. Theodore Winthrop. New 
York: 1859. 43 pp. 

“Mr. Church’s Pictures.” W. P. Bayley. Art Journal, new series, 
IV, 1865, 265-267. 

Paintings by Frederic E. Church. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York: 1900. 5 pp. 15 rep. 

“Frederic E. Church, Painter of the Andes.” H. F. Schwarz. Natural 
History, XXIV, 1924, 442-448. 6 rep. 


coLe, Thomas. 1801-1848. 

Cole’s Pictures of the Voyage of Life, Now Exhibiting at the New 
Building, Corner of Leonard-Street and Broadway, New York. New 
York: 1840. 2 1. 

Exhibition of the Paintings of the Late Thomas Cole, at the Gallery 
of the American Art-Union, New York: 1848. 20 pp. 

A Funeral Oration, Occasioned by the Death of Thomas Cole. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. New York: 1848. 42 pp. 

“Cole’s Dream of Arcadia.” American Art-Union Bulletin. Novem- 
ber 1849, 23-27. 

The Course of Empire, Voyage of Life, and Other Pictures of 
Thomas Cole, Louis L. Noble. New York: 1853. 415 pp. 

The Voyage of Life . . . Painted by Thomas Cole, of Catskill, 
N. Y. Engraved by James Smillie. New York: 1856. 11 pp. 

Cole’s Voyage of Life. Engraved by James Smillie. New York: 
1860. 14 pp. 

“Thomas Cole.” William Cullen Bryant. In his: Orations and 
Addresses, New York, 1873, 1-41. 

The Works of Thomas Cole, 1801-1848. Albany Institute of History 
and Art. Albany: 1941. 14 typed pp. bibliography. 


COLEMAN, Glenn O. 1887-1932. 


Glenn O. Coleman. C. Adolph Glassgold. New York: 1932. 56 pp. 
21 rep. bibliography. 

Glenn O, Coleman Memorial Exhibition. Whitney Museum of 
American Art. New York: 1932. 15 pp. 3 rep. 

COLMAN, Samuel. 1832-1920. 


“American Painters. Samuel Colman, N. A.” Art Journal, II, 1876, 
264-266. 2 rep. 


Catalogue of Paintings in Oil and Watercolor by Samuel Colman. 
Ortgies & Co. New York: 1893, 24 pp. 


COPLEY, John Singleton. 1737/8-1815. 


A Sketch of the Life and a List of Some of the Works of John 
Singleton Copley. A. T. Perkins. Boston: 1873. 144 pp. 
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The Domestic and Artistic Life of John Singleton Copley, R. A.; 
With Notices of his Works, and Reminiscences of his Son, Lord 
Lyndhurst, High Chancellor of Great Britain, by his Granddaugh- 
ter. Martha Babcock Amory. Boston: 1882. 478 pp. frontispiece. 
Masters in Art. Copley. Boston: December, 1904. 42 pp. ll rep. 
bibliography. 

Letters & Papers of John Singleton Copley and Henry Pelham; 
1739-1776, Massachusetts Historical Society. Boston: 1914. 384 pp. 
29 rep. Collections, No. 71, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The Life and Works of John Singleton Copley Founded on the 
Work of Augustus Thorndike Perkins. Frank W. Bayley. Boston: 
1915. 285 pp. 1 rep. 

“When Was John Singleton Copley Born?” Henry Wilder Foote. 
New England Quarterly, X, 1937, 111-120. 

An Exhibition of Paintings by John Singleton Copley, in com- 
memoration of the two-hundredth anniversary of his birth, held 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, December 22, 1936, 
to February 14, 1937. Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York: 
1936. 12 pp. 47 rep. 

John Singleton Copley, 1738-1815, loan exhibition of paintings, 
pastels, miniatures and drawings, in commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the artist’s birth. Museum of Fine Arts. 
Boston: 1938. 34 pp. ?, 

John Singleton Copley; American Portraits in Oil, Pastel, and 
Miniature, with Biographical Sketches. Barbara Neville Parker 
and Anne Bolling Wheeler. Boston, Massachusetts: 1938. 284 pp. 
130 plates. bibliography. 

John Singleton Copley, 1737/8-1815. John Hill Morgan. Windham, 
Conn.: 1939, 25 pp. 5 rep. 


CRAWFORD, Thomas. 1813-1857. (? or 1814?) 


Thomas Crawford and Art in America. Samuel Osgood. New York: 
1875. 40 pp. 
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John Steuart Curry’s Pageant of America. Laurence E. Schmecke- 
bier. New York: 1943. 363 pp. 281 rep., 8 in color. 

John Steuart Curry. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 57 rep., biography. 
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Arthur B. Davies: Essays on the Man and his Art. Duncan Phillips 
and others. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 1924. 77 pp. 40 rep., 1 in 
color. 

Catalogue of a Memorial Exhibition of the Works of Arthur B. 
Davies. Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York: 1930. 36 pp. 
128 rep. 

Arthur B. Davies. Royal Cortissoz. New York: 1931. 77 pp. 21 rep. 
bibliography. 

Textiles and Sculpture by Arthur B. Davies (1862-1928); Paint- 
ings by Robert Loftin Newman (1827-1912). Whitney Museum of 
American Art. New York: 1935. 24 pp. 5 rep. 


pavis, Gladys Rockmore. 1901- 
Gladys Rockmore Davis. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 57 rep., 1 in 
color. biography. 


DAVIS, Stuart. 1894- 

Stuart Davis. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 47 rep., 1 in color. biog. 
Stuart Davis. James Johnson Sweeney. New York: 1945. 40 pp. 33 
rep., 3 in color. bibliography. 


DEMUTH, Charles. 1883-1935. 

Charles Demuth. With an introduction by A. E. Gallatin. New 
York: 1927. 10 pp. 28 rep., 1 in color. 

Charles Demuth. William Murrell. New York: 1931. 55 pp. 21 rep. 
bibliography. 

Charles Demuth Memorial Exhibition. Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. New York: 1937. 20 pp. 5 rep. 
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Up to here, 


it’s Science — 


from this point on, 
it's Art 


Science is science, and art is art—but let's forget that 
“never the twain shall meet” routine. Because right 
here, in a tube of Grumbacher Finest Water Color, 
science and art do meet—and it turns out to be 
mutually profitable. 


You see, our manufacturing processes are completely 
scientific. Physical and chemical analyses of raw 
pigments, adjustments on grinding mills so fine that 
ground particles are measured in microns, tube- 
filling-and-closing machines that are miracles of 
scientific engineering—wherever you look in our 
color factory, you find science. 


Now you, as an artist, may look on all this scientific 
manufacturing technique with a cold, cold eye. All 
you want are absolutely dependable, permanent 
Water Colors of the greatest possible brilliance. The 
point is—science gives you those colors—science 
is, indeed, “handmaiden to the arts.’ 


That's why you can select Grumbacher Finest Water 
Colors with the assurance that you are getting the 
finest Water Colors that man and science can pro- 
duce. From this point on, it's up to you—from this 
point on, it’s Art. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes Colors Artists’ Material 


New York ® Toronto 
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pu Bots, Guy Péne. 1884- 
Artists Say the Silliest Things. Guy Péne du Bois. New York: 1940. 
304 pp. 37 rep., 2 in color. 


DUNLAP, William. 1766-1839. 

William Dunlap, Painter and Critic; or, The American Vasari. 
Theodore S. Woolsey. New Haven: 1914. 32 pp. (Reprinted from 
Yale Review, July 1914.) 

William Dunlap: A Study of his Life and Works and of his Place 
in Contemporary Culture. Oral Sumner Coad. New York: 1917. 
313 pp. 5 rep. 

Diary of William Dunlap (1766-1839) ; The Memoirs of a Drama- 
tist, Theatrical Manager, Painter, Critic, Novelist, and Historian. 
Dorothy C. Barck, editor. 3 vols. New York: 1930. 

William Dunlap, Painter and Critic; Reflections on American 
Painting of a Century Ago. Addison Gallery of American Art. 
Andover, Massachusetts: 1939. 46 pp. 35 rep. bibliography. 


puRAND, Asher B. 1796-1886. 

The Life and Times of A. B. Durand. John Durand. New York: 
1894. 232 pp. 16 rep. 

Catalogue of the Engraved Work of Asher B. Durand. The Grolier 
Club, New York: 1895. 103 pp. 2 rep. 

“Asher Brown Durand.” Ruel P. Tolman. Art in America, XI, 
1923, 197-200. 

“Asher B. Durand as a Portrait Painter.” Frederick Fairchild 
Sherman. Art in America, XVIII, 1930, 309-316. 3 rep. 


DUVENECK, Frank. 1848-1919. 

Frank Duveneck. Norbeert Heermann. Boston and New York: 
1918. 84 pp. 23 rep. 

Exhibition of the Work of Frank Duveneck. Cincinnati Art Museum. 
Cincinnati, O.: 1936. 82 pp. 42 rep. bibliography. 

Paintings by Frank Duveneck. Whitney Museum of American Art. 
With an introduction by Norbeert Heermann. New York: 1938. 
16 pp. 7 rep. 


EAKINS, Thomas. 1844-1916. 
“The Art Schools of Philadelphia.” William C. Brownell. Scribner's 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine, XVIII, 1879, 337-350. 

“The Differential Action of Certain Muscles Passing More Than 
One Joint.” Thomas Eakins. Proceedings, Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, XLVI, 1894, 172-180, 6 rep. 

Loan Exhibition of the Works of Thomas Eakins. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. New York: 1917. 17 pp. 29 rep. 

Memorial Exhibition of the Works of the Late Thomas Eakins. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Philadelphia: 1918. 99 pp. 
76 rep. 

Thomas Eakins: His Life and Work. Lloyd Goodrich. New York: 
1933. 225 pp. 72 full-page plates, plus self portrait as frontispiece. 
bibliography. 

Thomas Eakins. Roland McKinney. New York: 1942. 112 pp. 72 
rep., 8 in color. bibliography. 

A Loan Exhibition of the Works of Thomas Eakins, 1844-1944, 
Commemorating the Centennial of His Birth. M. Knoedler & Co. 
New York: 1944, 24 pp. 48 rep. 

“Photographs by Eakins and Degas.” A. Hyatt Mayor. Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, new series III, 1944, 1-7. 7 rep. 
“Thomas Eakins Today.” Lloyd Goodrich. Magazine of Art, 
XXXVII, 1944, 162-166, 9 rep. 

“Thomas Eakins, 1844-1916.” Henri Marceau and others. Journal’, 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, XXV, 1944, 1-33. 

Thomas Eakins Who Painted. Margaret McBride. Philadelphia: 
1946. 162 pp. mimeographed. bibliographies. 


EARL, Ralph. 1751-1801. 


“Ralph Earl; An Eighteenth Century Connecticut Portrait Painter.” 
Frederick Fairchild Sherman. Art in America, XXII, 1934, 81-91. 


5 rep. 
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Connecticut Portraits by Ralph Earl, 1751-1801. Connecticut Ter- 
centenary Commission. With an essay by William Sawitzky. New 
Haven: 1935. 30 pp. 13 rep. 

Ralph Earl, 1751-1801, Whitney Museum of American Art. With 
an essay by William Sawitzky. New York: 1945. 46 pp. 16 rep. 
“Ralph Earl.” Lloyd Goodrich. Magazine of Art, XXXIX, 1946, 
2-8, 8 rep. 

Ralph Earl. William Sawitzky. In preparation. To be published by 
The New York Historical Society. 


EILSHEMIUS, Louis M. 1864-1941. 

“The Discovery of Louis Eilshemius.” Henry McBride. Arts, X 
1926, 316-320, 5 rep. 

“Louis Michel Eilshemius.” New Yorker, September 14, 1935, 24. 
And He Sat Among the Ashes. William Schack. New York: 1939. 
303 pp. 56 rep. 
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EVERGOOD, Philip. 1901- 
20 Years [of] Evergood. With an essay by Oliver Larkin and a 


statement by the artist. New York: 1946. 108 pp. 61 rep., 1 in color. 
bibliography. 


FEKE, Robert. fl. 1741-1750. 


“Robert Feke, The Early Newport Portrait Painter, and the Be- 
ginnings of Colonial Painting.” William Carey Poland. Proceedings, 
1904/05, Rhode Island Historical Society, 1907, 73-96. 

“Feke’s Portrait of Brigadier-General Samuel Waldo.” Lawrence 
Park. Art in America, VII, 1919, 216-222, 1 rep. 

“A Portrait of Franklin by Robert Feke.” Lawrence Park. Art in 
America, XII, 1923, 28-32, 1 rep. 

Robert Feke; Colonial Portrait Painter. Henry Wilder Foote. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: 1930. 223 pp. 18 rep. 

Robert Feke. Whitney Museum of American Art. With an essay 
by Lloyd Goodrich. New York: 1946. 36 pp. 12 rep. 

“Robert Feke, Active c. 1741-c. 1750.” James Thomas Flexner. 
Art Bulletin, XXVIII, 1946, 197-202, 9 rep. footnotes and bibliog- 
raphy. 


FLANNAGAN, John B. 1895?-1942. 

Sculpteurs d’Aujourd hui. Paul Fierens. Paris: 1933. 23 pp. 53 rep. 
Letters of John B. Flannagan. With an introduction by W. E. 
Valentiner. New York: 1942. 100 pp. 8 rep. 

The Sculpture of John B. Flannagan. Dorothy C. Miller, editor. 
New York: 1942. 40 pp. 34 rep. 


FULLER, George. 1822-1884. 

George Fuller: His Life and Works. Boston and New York: 1884. 
93 pp. 8 rep. 

Memorial Exhibition of the Works of George Fuller. Museum of 
Fine Arts. Boston: 1884. 44 pp. 3 rep. 

Centennial Exhibition of the Works of George Fuller. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. New York: 1923. 8 pp. 34 rep. 


GLACKENS, William J. 1870-1938. 

William J. Glackens. Guy Péne du Bois. New York: 1931. 57 pp. 
21 rep. bibliography. 

William Glackens Memorial Exhibition. Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. New York: 1938. 16 pp. 28 rep. 


GREENOUGH, Horatio. 1805-1852. 

A Memorial of Horatio Greenough. Henry T. Tuckerman. New 
York: 1853. 245 pp. 
Letters of Horatio Greenough to His Brother, Henry Greenough. 
Francis Boott Greenough, editor. Boston: 1887. 250 pp. 1 rep. 


GREENWOOD, John. 1727-1792. 
“Other Side of Colonial Painting.” Alan Burroughs. Magazine of 


Art, XXXV, 1942, 234-237, 5 rep. 
John Greenwood in America. With notes and a check list by Alan 


Burroughs. Andover, Massachusetts: 1943. 87 pp. 52 rep. 
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GROPPER, William. 1897- 
Gropper. A. C. A. Gallery. With a foreword by Herman Baron. 
New York: 1938. 126 pp. 60 rep. 


HARDING, Chester. 1792-1866. 

My Egotistigraphy. Chester Harding. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
1866. 185 pp. 

A Sketch of Chester Harding, Artist, Drawn by his own Hand, 
Edited by his Daughter. Margaret E. White, editor. Boston and 
New York: 1890. 264 pp. 4 rep. 


New edition, with annotations by his grandson, 
W. P. G. Harding. 1929. 203 pp. 29 rep. 

Exhibition of the Work of Chester Harding. Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts. Springfield, Massachusetts: 1936. 3 pp. typed. 


HARNETT, William M. 1848-1892. 

Catalogue of . . . Examples in Still Life; Being Oil Paintings by 
the Late W. M. Harnett. Philadelphia: 1893. 24 pp. 10 rep. 
“Discarded Treasures by William Harnett.” Bulletin, Smith College 
Museum of Art, 1939, 17-19, 1 rep. 

“Nature-Vivre” by William M. Harnett. Downtown Gallery. New 
York: 1939. 16 pp. 12 rep. 

“William Harnett: American Necromantic.” Edouard Rodite. View, 
Noy. 1945, 9, 19-20. 

“William M. Harnett: Bachelor Artist.” Wolfgang Born. Magazine 
of Art, XXXIX, 1946, 248-254, 4 rep. 


HART, George Overbury (“Pop”). 1868-1933. 

George O. “Pop” Hart; Twenty-four Selections from his Work. 
With an introduction by Holger Cahill. New York: 1928. 25 pp. 
24 rep. 

George Overbury “Pop” Hart, 1868-1933. Newark Museum. New- 
ark Museum, N. J.: 1935. 62 pp. 20 rep. bibliography. 


HARTLEY, Marsden. 1877-1943. 

Adventures in the Arts. Marsden Hartley. New York: 1921. 254 pp. 
Lyonel Feininger; . . . Marsden Hartley. Museum of Modern Art. 
With statements by the artist and a foreword by Monroe Wheeler. 
New York: 1944. 96 pp. 71 rep., 2 in color. bibliographies. 
Selected Poems. Marsden Hartley. Edited and introduced by 
Henry W. Wells. New York: 1945. 139 pp. 10 rep. 


HASSAM, Childe. 1859-1935. 

Three Cities. Childe Hassam. New York: 1899. 48 plates. 
Catalogue of the Etchings and Dry-Points of Childe Hassam. With 
an introduction by Royal Cortissoz. New York and London: 1925. 
96 pp. 52 rep. 

Childe Hassam. Adeline Adams. New York: 1938. 144 pp. 29 rep. 


HEADE, Martin J. 1819-1904. 

“Martin Johnson Heade, 1819-1904.” Elizabeth McCausland. Pano- 
rama, I, 1945, 1-7, 6 rep. 

HEALY, G. P. A. 1813-1894. 

Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter. G. P. A. Healy. Chicago: 1894. 
221 pp. 21 rep. 


Life of George P. A, Healy. Madeline Charles Bigot. Chicago: 
1913. 105 pp. 


HENRI, Robert. 1865-1929. 

Robert Henri, His Life and Works. William Yarrow and Louis 
Bouche, editors. New York: 1921. 114 pp. 40 rep. 

The Art Spirit. Robert Henri. Compiled by Margery Ryerson. 
Philadelphia and London: 1923. 292 pp. 

——————— New issue with an introduction by Forbes Wat- 
son. 1939. 292 pp. 16 rep. 

Catalogue of a Memorial Exhibition of the Work of Robert Henri. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York: 1931. 19 pp. 78 rep. 
Robert Henri. Helen Appleton Read, New York: 1931. 58 pp. 21 
rep. bibliography, 


Robert Henri and Five of his Pupils. Century Association. With 
an essay by Helen Appleton Read. New York: 1946. unpaged. 


21 rep. 


HENRY, E. L., 1841-1919. 

The Life and Work of Edward Lamson Henry, N. A., 1841-1919. 
Elizabeth McCausland. Albany, N. Y.: 1945. 381 pp. 262 rep. 
bibliography. 


HESSELIUS, Gustavus. 1682-1755. 

“The Earliest Painter in America.” Charles Henry Hart. Harper's 
Magazine, XCVI, 1897/98, 566-570, 2 rep. 

“Hesselius Family.” Charles Henry Hart. Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, XXIX, 1905, 367. 

Gustavus Hesselius, 1682-1755. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Fore- 
word by Christian Brinton. Philadelphia: 1938. 28 pp. 12 rep. 


HESSELIUS, John. 1728-1778. 

“John Hesselius; An Account of His Life and the First Catalogue 
of His Portraits.” Theodore Bolton and George C. Groce, Jr. Art 
Quarterly, Winter 1939, 76-91. 


HOMER, Winslow. 1836-1910. 

“American Painters—Winslow Homer and F. A. Bridgman.” 
George William Sheldon. Art Journal, August, 1878. 

Six Portraits. Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer. Boston and New 
York: 1889. 277 pp. 

The Life and Works of Winslow Homer. William Howe Downes. 
Boston and New York: 1911. 306 pp. 205 rep. bibliography. 
Winslow Homer. Kenyon Cox. New York: 1914. 66 pp. 10 rep., 1 
in color. 

Winslow Homer Centenary Exhibition. Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. With an essay by Lloyd Goodrich. New York: 1936. 
32 pp. 16 rep. 

Winslow Homer. Forbes Watson. New York: 1942. 112 pp. 99 rep., 
8 in color. bibliography. 

Winslow Homer. Lloyd Goodrich. New York: 1944. 241 pp. 93 rep. 


HOPPER, Edward. 1882- 

Edward Hopper. Guy Péne du Bois. New York: 1931. 55 pp. 21 
rep. bibliography. 

Edward Hopper Retrospective Exhibition. Museum of Modern Art. 
With essays by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., and Charles Burchfield, and 
notes by the artist. New York: 1933. 83 pp. 49 rep. bibliography. 
Edward Hopper. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 59 rep., 1 in color. biog. 


HUNT, William Morris. 1824-1879. 


Records of William M. Hunt. Henry C. Angell. Boston: 1881. 126 
pp. 9 rep. 

The Paintings on Stone at the Albany Capitol, New York, U.S.A. 
by William Morris Hunt. Completed A.D., 1889. No imprint. 8 pp. 
Art-Life of William Morris Hunt. Helen Mary Knowlton. Boston: 
1899. 219 pp. 16 rep. 


Boston Days of William Morris Hunt. Martha A. S. Shannon. Bos- 
ton: 1923. 165 pp. 41 rep. 


INNESS, George. 1825-1894. 


George Inness, N. A.; A Memorial of the Student, the Artist, and 
the Man, Alfred Trumble. New York: 1895. 51 pp. Frontispiece. 
George Inness; The Man and His Art. Elliott Daingerfield. New 
York: 1911, 54 pp. 12 rep., 2 in color. 

Fifty Paintings by George Inness. With an introduction by Elliott. 
Daingerfield. New York: 1913. 14 pp. 50 full-page plates. 

A Collection of Paintings by George Inness, N. A. With an intro- 
duction by Elliott Daingerfield. New York: 1917. 24 rep. 

Life, Art, and Letters of George Inness. George Inness, Jr. New 
York: 1917. 290 pp. 20 rep. 

George Inness Centennial Exhibition, 1825-1925. Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, Albright Art Gallery. Buffalo, N. Y.: 1925. 19 pp. 7 rep. 
George Inness, An American Landscape Painter, 1825-1894, Eliza- 
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beth McCausland. New York: 1946. 87 pp. 48 plates, 1 in color. 
bibliography. 

“The Early Inness.” Elizabeth McCausland. American Collector, 
XV, 1946, 6-8, 6 rep. 


JARVIS, John Wesley. 1780-1840. 

“John Wesley Jarvis: An Account of his Life and the First Cata- 
logue of his Work.” Theodore Bolton and George C. Groce, Jr. 
Art Quarterly, I, Autumn 1938, 299-321, 7 rep. 

“John Wesley Jarvis, Knickerbocker Painter.” H. E. Dickson. New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, XXIV, 1940, 47-64. 
4 rep. 


JOHNSON, Eastman, 1824-1906. 

An American Genre Painter, Eastman Johnson, 1824-1906. John I. 
H. Baur. Brooklyn: 1940. 82 pp. 43 rep. 

“A Pioneer Artist on Lake Superior.” Bertha L. Heilbron. Min- 
nesota History, XXI, 1940, 149-157. 4 rep. with bibliographical 
notes. 

Eastman Johnson at Nantucket; His Paintings and Sketches of 
Nantucket People and Scenes. Everett U. Crosby. Nantucket, Mas- 
sachusetts: 1944, 67 pp. 50 rep. 


youETT, Matthew Harris. 1787-1827. . 
The Old Masters of the Bluegrass: Jouett, Bush, Grimes, Frazer, 
Morgan, Hart. Samuel Woodson Price. Louisville, Kentucky: 1902. 
181 pp. 19 rep. 

Centenary Exhibition of the Work of Matthew Harris Jouett. 
J. B. Speed Memorial Museum. Louisville, Kentucky: 1928. 11 pp. 
Matthew Harris Jouett, Kentucky Portrait Painter (1787-1827). 
E. A. Jonas. Louisville, Kentucky: 1938. 118 pp. 40 rep. 
Catalogue of all Known Paintings by Matthew Harris Jouett. Mrs. 
William H. Martin. Louisville, Kentucky: 1939. 65 pp. 


KANE, John: 1860-1934. 
Sky Hooks; The Autobiography of John Kane. Marie McSwigan, 
editor. Philadelphia and New York: 1938. 196 pp. 27 rep. 1 in color. 


KARFIOL, Bernard. 1886- 

Bernard Karfiol. Jean Paul Slusser. New York: 1931. 54 pp. 21 rep. 
bibliography. 

Bernard Karfiol. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 56 rep., 1 in color. 
biography. 


KENSETT, John F. 1818-1872. 

Proceedings at a Meeting . . . Held in Memory of John F. Ken- 
sett. Century Association. New York: 1872. 29 pp. 

“Mr. Kensett.” American Bibliopolist, V, 1873, 13-14. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Thirty-Eight Paintings ... of J. F. 
Kensett . . . and the Three Paintings by .. . T. Cole. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. New York: 1874. 16 pp. 


KENT, Rockwell. 1882- 
Rockwell Kent. N. Y.: 1945. 64 pp. 58 rep., 1 in color. 


KRIMMEL, John Lewis. 1789-1821. 
“John Lewis Krimmel’s Portrait Group of Himself and F amily.” 


Art in America, XI, 1922, 57-58. 
“Krimmel; ‘The American Hogarth.’” Joseph Jackson. Interna- 
tional Studio, LXLIII, 1929, 33-36, 86, 88, 7 rep. 


KUHN, Justus Engelhardt. fl. 1708-1717. 


“Justus Engelhardt Kiihn, An Early Eighteenth Century Maryland: 


Portrait Painter.” J. Hall Pleasants. Proceedings, American Anti- 
quarian Society, XLVI, 1937, 243-280. 


KUHN, Walt. 1880- 


The Story of the Armory Show. Walt Kuhn. New York: 1938. 


28 pp. 
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Works by 


Bernard Arnest 
Gifford Beal 

Cecil Bell 

Louis Bouche 
Russell Cowles 

Walt Dehner 

Koren der Harootian 
Guy Pene du Bois 
Yvonne du Bois 
Dean Fausett 


Vaughn Flannery 
Ernst Halberstadt 
John Hartell 


John E. Heliker 
Henry G. Keller 
John Koch 


Richard Lahey 
Robert Laurent 
Anna Licht 

Charles Locke 
James Penney 
Charles Prendergast 
Boardman Robinson 
Iver Rose 

Andree Ruellan 
Allen Saalburg 
Henry Schnakenberg 
John Sloan 

Vernon Smith 
Katharine Sturgis 
Esther Williams 
Mahonri Young 


And Other Contemporary American Artists 


Also 


Charles Demuth 
Preston Dickinson 
William Glackens 


Gaston Lachaise 
Ernest Lawson 


George Luks 


Maurice Prendergast 


WORKS OF ART 
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E Ss 
New York 19 


Modern French & American Paintings 


Bombois Braque 
Chirico Derain 
Dufresne Dufy 
Gromaire Laurencin 
Matisse Modigliani 
Pascin Picasso 
Rouault Segonzac 
Soutine Utrillo 
Vivin Vlaminck 


PERL 


Austin Blanchard 
Fein Haucke 
La More Masteller 
Papsdorf Priebe 
Tschacbasov Vedovelli 
Carrend Martinez-Pedro 

GALLERIES 

32 East 58 St., New York 22 


Fifty Paintings by Walt Kuhn. Paul Bird, editor. New York and 
London: 1940. 6 pp. 50 rep. 


KUNIYOSHI, Yasuo. 1893- 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 52 rep., 1 in color. 
biography. 


LACHAISE, Gaston. 1882-1935. 

Gaston Lachaise; Sixteen Reproductions in Collotype. With an 
introduction by A. E. Gallatin. New York: 1924. 52 pp. 16 rep. 
“A Comment on my Sculpture.” Gaston Lachaise. Creative Art, Ill, 
1928, XXIII-XXVII, 6 rep. 

“Gaston Lachaise.” A. Hyatt Mayor. Hound and Horn, V, 1932, 
563-580, 11 rep. 

Sculpteurs d’Aujourd hui. Paul Fierens. Paris: 1933. 23 pp. 53 rep. 
Gaston Lachaise Retrospective Exhibition. Museum of Modern Art. 

With an essay by Lincoln Kirstein. New York: 1935. 29 pp. 21 rep. 

bibliography. 


LA FARGE, John. 1835-1910. 

Considerations on Painting; Lectures Given in the Year 1893, at 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. John La Farge. New York 
and London; 1895. 270 pp. 

John La Farge: Artist and Writer. Cecilia Waern. London and 
New York. 1896. 104 pp. 36 rep., 2 in color. 

An Artist’s Letters from Japan. John La Farge. New York: 1897. 
293 pp. rep. 

John La Farge: A Memoir and a Study. Royal Cortissoz. Boston 
and New York: 1911. 268 pp. 15 rep. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. John La Farge. Garden 
City: 1912. 400 pp. 110 rep. 

Reminiscences of the South Seas. John La Farge. Garden City: 
1912. 480 pp. 48 rep. From drawings and paintings made by the 
Author in 1890 and 1891. 

An Exhibition of the Work of John La Farge. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. New York: 1936. 16 pp. 74 rep. 


LAWSON, Ernest, 1873- 

Ernest Lawson, Canadian-American. F. Newlin Price. New York: 
1930. 13 pp. 53 rep. 

Ernest Lawson. Guy Péne du Bois. New York: 1932. 57 pp. 21 rep. 
bibliography. 


Luks, George B. 1867-1933. 

Bedouins. James G, Huneker. New York: 1920. pp. 106-117. 
“George Luks.” Elisabeth Luther Cary. American Magazine of 
Art, XIV, 1923, 74-80, 6 rep. 

George Luks, Elisabeth Luther Cary. New York: 1931. 55 pp. 21 
rep. bibliography. 

Catalog of an Exhibition of the Work of George Benjamin Luks. 
Newark Museum. Newark, N. J.: 1934. 57 pp. 27 rep. bibliography. 


MARIN, John. 1870- 

“John Marin, by Himself.” Creative Art, Ill, 1928, xxxv-xli. 
Letters of John Marin. Introduction by Herbert J. Seligmann. New 
York: 1931. 121 pp. 

John Marin: The Man and His Work. E. M. Benson: Washington, 
D. C.: 1935. 111 pp. 51 rep. 

John Marin; Watercolors, Oil Paintings, Etchings. Museum of 
Modern Art. New York: 1936. 100 pp. 49 rep., 6 in color, septic 
raphy. 

“A Few Notes” John Marin. Twice a Year, No. 2, 1939, 176-180, 
2 rep. 


“Leprechaun on the Palisades.” Matthew Josephson. New Yorker, 
XVIII, 1942, 26-30. 


MARTIN, Homer D. 1836-1897. 


Homer Martin, A Reminiscence. Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. New 
York: 1904, 58 pp. 12 rep. 
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Homer Martin: Poet in Landscape. Frank Jewett Mather. New 
York: 1912. 76 pp. 13 rep., 1 in color. 

Fifty-Eight Paintings by Homer D. Martin. Described by Dana H. 
Carroll. New York: 1913. 152 pp. 58 rep. 


MAURER, Alfred H. 1868-1932. 


Alfred H. Maurer, 1868-1932. Elizabeth McCausland. New York: 
1943. 15 pp. 5 rep. 


METCALF, Willard-D. 1858-1925. 


“Willard Leroy Metcalf.” Royal Cortissoz. Publications, American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, No. 60, 1927, 1-8. 


MORSE, Samuel Finley Breese. 1791-1872. 


The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse, LL. D., Inventor of the Electro- 
Magnetic Recording Telegraph. Samuel Irenaeus Prime. New 
York: 1875. 775 pp. 10 rep. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, His Letters and Journals. Edward Lind Morse, 
editor. 2 vols. Boston and New York: 1914. 28 rep. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, American Painter. Harry B. Wehle. New 
York: 1932. 49 pp. 59 rep. bibliography. 

“Samuel F. B. Morse, American Painter.” C. H. C. B. Burlington 
Magazine, LXII, 1933. 149. 

Paintings by John Trumbull and Samuel Finley Breese Morse. 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University. New Haven: 1935. 24 pp. 
11 rep. 

The American Leonardo; A Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. Carleton 
Mabee; with an introduction by Allan Nevins. New York: 1943. 
420 pp. 21 rep. bibliography. 


MouNT, William Sidney. 1807-1868. 


“William Sidney Mount and His Environment.” Edward Payson 
Buffet. Quarterly Bulletin, New York Historical Society, VII, 1923, 
75-85, 9 rep. 

William Sidney Mount, A Biography; The Story of Old-Time Life 
in Brookhaven North, Told Through his Pictures. Edward Payson 
Buffet. New York: 1927. 78 1. 

“William Sidney Mount and His Brothers.” Jesse Merritt. Ameri- 
can Collector, May 1931, 6-7, 13. 6 rep. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition of Drawings and Paintings by William 
Sidney Mount, 1807-1868. Brooklyn Museum. Brooklyn: 1942. 31 
pp. 10 rep. 

“Prints After Lost Paintings by Mount.” Bartlett Cowdrey. An- 
tiques, XLI, 1942, 244-245, 4 rep. 

William Sidney Mount, 1807-1868, an American Painter. Bartlett 
Cowdrey and Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. New York: 1944. 54 
pp. 79 rep. bibliography. 

William Sidney Mount and His Circle. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. New York: 1945. 8 pp. 


MYERS, Jerome. 1867-1940. 

Artist in Manhattan. Jerome Myers. New York: 1940. 263 pp. 97 
rep. 

Jerome Myers Memorial Exhibition. Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. With an introduction by Harry Wickey. New York: 1941. 


15 pp. 


NEAGLE, John. 1796-1865. 

“John Neagle, the Artist.” Thomas Fitzgerald. Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, I, 1868, 477-491. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition of Portraits Painted by John Neagle. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Philadelphia: 1925. 158 pp. 


98 rep. 
“John Neagle.” Virgil Barker. Arts. VII, 1925, 7-23. 14 rep. 


NEWMAN, Robert Loftin. 1827-1912. 


Textiles and Sculpture by Arthur B. Davies (1862-1928) ; Paintings 


by Robert Loftin Newman (1827-1912), Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. New York: 1935. 24 pp. 5 rep. 
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By Charles de Tolnay 


The second volume of the monumental work on the entire 
artistic activity of Michelangelo. “Magnificent . . . It would 
be hard to exaggerate the value of the present volume.” 
—THOMAS CRAVEN, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


thar“; 


425 pages, 164 pages of collotype illustrations, including a9" x 27” 
reproduction of the entire Ceiling. Size 9” x 12”, $17.50 


ABBOT SUGER 


ON THE ABBEY-CHURCH OF ST.-DENIS AND 
ITS ART TREASURES 


By ERWIN PANOFSKY. The first complete transla- 
tion of Suger’s report on the parent of all Gothic 
cathedrals, edited and annotated, with a detailed com- 
mentary, and 27 illustrations. $3.75 


At your bookstore 
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kende galleries 


OF GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. (1) 
11th Floor 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 
PAINTINGS ¢ PRINTS © SILVER 
FURNITURE * PORCELAIN * RUGS 
GLASS ¢ TEXTILES ¢ JEWELRY 
and Other Art Property 


The Kende Galleries offers unparalleled 
facilities for selling estates. Cash advances 
on properties for estates in need of admin- 
istration expenses or taxes will be made. 
All sales are given unusually large coverage 
in newspapers and magazines. Write or 
phone PEnnsylvania 6-5511. 


Sales Conducted by 
L. A. CRACO, H.A.KENDE, T. J. MULDOON 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 19, COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 
Original Antique Frames 


ACA GALLERY 


American Contemporary Art 


61-63 East 57th Street New York City 


E. WEYHE 


ART BOOKS IN ALL LANGUAGES 
SPECIALIST IN AMERICAN ART 


New York 21 


794 Lexington Avenue 


o’KEEFFE, Georgia. 1887- 

The Work of Georgia O'Keeffe, a Portfolio of Twelve Paintings. 
With an introduction by James W. Lane and an appreciation by 
Leo Katz. New York: 1939. 5 pp. 12 rep, in color. 

Georgia O'Keeffe. Daniel Catton Rich. Chicago: 1943. 45 pp. 23 rep. 
Georgia O’Keeffe. James Johnson Sweeney. New York: 1946. 64 
pp. 50 rep., 3 in color. 


PALMER, Erastus Dow. 1817-1904. 

Catalogue of the Palmer Marbles . . . Church of the Divine 
Unity. New York and Albany: 1856. 20 pp. 

“Erastus Dow Palmer, a Great American Sculptor.” Charles A. 
Ingraham. Americana, XXIV, 1930. 7-21, 4 rep. 


Jules Pascin. Georges Charensol. Paris: 1928. 14 pp. 16 rep. 
Pascin. Foreword by Paul Morand. Paris: 1931. 48 pp. 83 rep. 


PEALE, Charles Willson. 1741-1827. 

Peale’s Museum of Oil Paintings. Charles Willson Peale. Phila- 
delphia: 1854. 16 pp. 

“Charles Willson Peale, Artist-Soldier.’ Horace Wells Sellers. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, July 1914. 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Portraits by Charles Willson Peale 
and James Peale and Rembrandt Peale. Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia: 1923. 239 pp. 117 rep. 

The Artist of the Revolution; The Early Life of Charles Willson 
Peale. Charles Coleman Sellers. Hebron, Conn.: 1939. 293 pp. 26 


rep. bibliographical notes. 


PEALE, Rembrandt. 1778-1860. 
An Exhibition of Paintings by Rembrandt Peale. Municipal Mu- 
seum. Baltimore: 1937. 19 pp. 6 rep. 


“Unpublished Letters . .. to Charles F. Mayer.” Rembrandt Peale. 
Maryland Historical Magazine, XXV1, 1931, 130-133. 


PEIRCE, Waldo. 1884- 
Waldo Peirce. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 51 rep., 1 in color. biog. 


PELHAM, Peter. 1684-1751. 

Notes Concerning Peter Pelham, The Earliest Artist Resident in 
New England, and His Successors Prior to the Revolution. William 
H. Whitmore. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 1867. 31 pp. (Reprinted, 
with additions, from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society for 1866-67.) 


PINE, Robert Edge. 1730-1788. 


powers, Hiram. 1805-1873. 
“The Greek Slave.” Cosmopolitan Art Journal, II, 1857, 40. 
“Seven Sittings with Powers, the Sculptor.” Henry W. Bellows. 


Appleton’s Journal, 1, 1869, 342-343, 359-361, 402-404, 470-471, 595- 
597. II, 1870, 54-55, 106-108. 


“Hiram Powers.” Henry Boynton. New England Magazine, new 
series XX, 1899, 519-533. 

PRATT, Matthew. 1734-1805. 

“Matthew Pratt.” Crayon, IT, 1855, 131. 

“Autobiographical Notes of Matthew Pratt, Painter.” Charles 


Henry Hart. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
XIX, 1895, 460-467. 


“Matthew Pratt, Painter.” Jo Pennington. International Studio, 
LXXIX, 1924, 259-263, 5 rep. 


Matthew Pratt, 1734-1805. William Sawitzky. New York: 1942. 
103 pp. 44 rep. 
PRENDERGAST, Maurice. 1859-1924, 


Maurice Prendergast. Margaret Breuning. New York: 1931. 59 pp. 
21 rep. bibliography. 

The Prendergasts; Retraspective Exhibition o f the Work of Maurice 
and Charles Prendergast. Addison Gallery of American Art. An- 
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dover, Massachusetts: 1938. 53 pp. 9 rep., 1 in color. bibliography. 
“The Prendergasts.” Charles H. Sawyer. Parnassus, X, October 
1938, 9-11, 3 rep. 


Quiwor, John. 1801-1881. 

John Quidor, 1801-1881. John I. H. Baur, Brooklyn: 1942. 57 pp- 
27 rep. 

“John Quidor; Pioneer Romanticist.” John I. H. Baur. American 
Collector, March, 1942, 6-7, 13, 6 rep. 

“Quidor and Poe; or, The American Loneliness.” Robert Lebel. 


VVV, Nos. 2-3, 1943, 65-67, 2 rep. 


REMINGTON, Frederic. 1861-1909. 


Frederic Remington; A Painter of American Life. Robert Isaacson. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1943. 6 pp. 27 rep. 


RIMMER, William. 1816-1879. 


Art Anatomy. William Rimmer. Boston: 1877. 4 pp. 81 plates. 
“Dr. William Rimmer.” Truman H. Bartlett. American Art Review, 
I, 1880, 461-468, 509-514. 14 rep. 

The Art Life of William Rimmer, Sculptor, Painter, and Physician. 
Truman H. Bartlett. Boston: 1882. 147 pp. 31 rep. 

Elements of Design. William Rimmer. Boston: 1891. Revised 
edition. 6 parts. 42 pp. 48 rep. 

“Who Was Dr. Rimmer?” Lincoln Kirstein. Town & Country, July 
1946, 73, 118, 132-133, and frontispiece. 

William Rimmer. Whitney Museum of American Art. With an 
introduction by Lincoln Kirstein. To be published in 1946. 


ROBINSON, Theodore. 1852-1896. 


Theodore Robinson, 1852-1896. John 1. H. Baur. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
1946. 126 pp. 47 rep. 


ROGERS, John. 1829-1904. 


“John Rogers, the Sculptor.” New Era, II, 1872, 157-160. 
Rogers Groups, Thought and Wrought by John Rogers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chetwood Smith. Boston: 1934. 145 pp. 125 rep. 


ruSH, William. 1756-1833. 


William Rush, 1756-1833, The First Native American Sculptor. 
Henri Marceau. Philadelphia: 1937. 85 pp. 29 rep. 


RYDER, Albert Pinkham. 1847-1917. 

“A Modern Colorist, Albert Pinkham Ryder.” Henry Eckford 
[Charles de Kay.] Century Magazine, XL, 1890, 250-259. 
“Paragraphs from the Studio of a Recluse.” A. P. Ryder. The 
Broadway Magazine, XIV, 1905. 

“The Art of Albert P. Ryder.” Burlington Magazine, XIII, 1908, 
63-64. illus. 

Loan Exhibition of the Works of Albert Pinkham Ryder. Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. New York: 1918. 12 pp. 49 rep. 

Albert Pinkham Ryder. Frederic Fairchild Sherman. New York: 
1920. 33 rep., 1 in color. bibliography. 

“Albert Pinkham Ryder’s Beginnings.” Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Art in America, IX, 1921, 119-127, 4 rep. 

“Albert Pinkham Ryder.” Virgil Barker. Creative Art, V, 1929, 
839-842. 

Ryder [1847-1917]: A Study of Appreciation. Frederic Newlin 


~ Price. New York: 1932. 36 pp. 71 rep. 


_ SAINT-GAUDENS, Augustus. 1848-1907. 


The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. Homer Saint- 


_ Gaudens, editor. 2 vols. New York: 1913. 97 rep. 


saLMoN, Robert. fl. 1800-1840. 
“Boston City and Harbor, 1839, by Robert W. Salmon.” Ruel P. 


Tolman. Art in America, IX, 1921, 81-82, 1 rep. 
“Robert Salmon, a Boston Painter of Ships and Views.” Charles D. 
~ Childs. Old-Time New England, XXVIII, 1938, 91-102. 17 rep. 
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(current exhibit) 


THE NOONING (oil) WINSLOW HOMER 


Exhibited: Whitney Museum, Philadelphia Museum, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Brooklyn Museum 
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SARGENT, John Singer. 1856-1925. 


The Work of John S. Sargent, R. A. With an introductory note by 
Alice Meynell. London and New York: 1903. xiv pp. 61 rep. 
Decorations over the Main Stairway and Library. John Singer 
Sargent. History and Description with Plan. Museum of Fine Arts. 
Boston: 1925. 24 pp. 16 rep.. 

John S. Sargent; His Life and Work. William Howe Downes. Bos- 
ton: 1925. 313 pp. 42 rep. bibliography. 

John S. Sargent: His Life and Work; With An Exhaustive Cata- 
logue of his Works. William Howe Downes. London: 1926. 405 pp. 
42 rep. bibliography. 

John Sargent. Evan Charteris. New York: 1927. 308 pp. 50 rep. 
Exhibition of Drawings by John Singer Sargent. Grand Central 
Art Galleries. With an essay by Ralph Flint. New York: 1928. 
13 pp. 39 rep. 


SAVAGE, Edward. 1761-1817. 


“|. Edward Savage, Painter and Engraver.” Charles Henry Hart. 
Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, XIX, 1905, 1-19. 


SHEELER, Charles. 1883- 


Charles Sheeler. Constance Rourke. N. Y.: 1938. 203 pp. 48 rep. 
Charles Sheeler. Museum of Modern Art. With an introduction by 
William Carlos Williams and a statement by the artist. New York: 
1939. 53 pp. 27 rep. 


SLOAN, John. 1871- 


John Sloan. With an introduction by A. E. Gallatin. New York: 
1925. 20 pp. 34 rep. 

John Sloan. Guy Péne du Bois. New York: 1931. 57 pp. 21 rep. 
bibliography. 

John Sloan. Retrospective Exhibition. Addison Gallery of American 
Art. Andover, Massachusetts: 1938. 95 pp. 39 rep. 

Gist of Art. John Sloan, . . . with . . . Helen Farr. New York: 
1939. 346 pp. 176 rep. 

John Sloan. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 58 rep., 1 in color. biog. 


SMIBERT, John. 1688-1751. 


“Pictures by Blackburn and Smibert.” A. T. Perkins. Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, XVI, 1878-1879, 385-399. 
“Addenda to Blackburn and Smibert Portraits.” ibid. 474-475. 
“Additional Notes on Portraits by Blackburn and Smibert.” A. T. 
Perkins. Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, XVII, 1879- 
1880, 93-97. 

“Smibert-Moffatt Letters.”” Worthington Chauncey Ford. Proceed- 
ings, Massachusetts Historical Society, XL, 1916, 23-42. 

“John Smibert.” Frederick W. Coburn. Art in America, XVII, 
1929, 175-187. 6 rep. 

“John Smibert.” Cuthbert Lee. Antiques, XVIII, 1930, 118, 121. 
8 rep. 

“Mr. Smibert Shows His Pictures.” Henry Wilder Foote. New 
England Quarterly, VIII, 1935, 14-28. 

“John Smibert’s Date of Birth.” Charles K. Bolton. New England 
Quarterly, XII, 1939, 375-376. 


SPEICHER, Eugene. 1883- 


_ Eugene Speicher. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 57 rep., 1 color. biog. 


STERNE, Maurice. 1877- 

Maurice Sterne. Museum of Modern Art. New York: 1933. 52 pp. 
23 rep. With an introduction by Horace Kallen, a biography by 
Holger Cahill, and notes by the artist. 

story, William Wetmore. 1819-1895. 


Excursions in Art and Letters. William Wetmore Story. Boston and 


~ New York: 1891. 295 pp. 


Reminiscences of William Wetmore Story. Mary E. Phillips. Chi- 
cago: 1897. 305 pp. 8 rep. 

William Wetmore Story and His Friends, from Letters, Diaries, and 
Recollections. Henry James. 2 vols. Boston: 1903. 
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stuart, Gilbert. 1755-1828. 

“Remarks on Art.” Gilbert Stuart. Crayon, VIII. 1860, 49. 

The Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart. George C. Mason. New 
York: 1879. 286 pp. 13 rep. 

Masters in Art. Gilbert Stuart. Boston: Jan., 1906. 42 pp. 11 rep. 
Gilbert Stuart’s First Portrait of Washington from Life: The 
Vaughan Portrait Painted in 1795. Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 
New York: printed, 1922. 14 pp. 2 rep. 

Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits of George Washington. Mantle Fielding. 
Philadelphia: 1923. 264 pp. 34 rep. 

Gilbert Stuart; An Illustrated Descriptive List of His W orks. Com- 
piled by Lawrence Park, with an account of his life by John Hill 
Morgan, and an appreciation by Royal Cortissoz. 4 vols. New York: 
1926. 606 plates. 

“The Origin of Gilbert Stuart’s Style.” Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Art Studies, IV, 1926, 3-9. 5 rep. 

Gilbert Stuart. William T. Whitley. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
1932. 240 pp. 7 rep. bibliography. 

“Some Unrecorded Portraits by Gilbert Stuart.” William Sawitzky. 
Art in America, XXI, 1932, 15-27, 39-48, 81-93. 

Gilbert Stuart and His Pupils. John Hill Morgan. New York: 1939. 
102 pp. 13 rep. 

Retrospective Exhibition of Portraits by Gilbert Stuart, 1755-1828. 
John Herron Art Institute. Indianapolis: 1942. 18 pp. 27 rep. 
bibliographies. 


Painter’s Coach. Ilse Bischoff. New York and Toronto: 1943. 186 pp. 


sULLY, Thomas. 1783-1872. 

Hints to Young Painters. Thomas Sully. Phila.: 1873. 55 pp. 3 rep. 
A Register of Portraits Painted by Thomas Sully, 1801-1871. 
Charles Henry Hart, editor. Philadelphia: 1909. 198 pp. 2 rep. 
The Life and Works of Thomas Sully [1783-1872]. Edward Biddle 
and Mantle Fielding. Philadelphia: 1921. 411 pp. 15 rep. 
Catalogue of the Memorial Exhibition of Portraits by Thomas Sully. 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Phila.: 1922. 186 pp. 277 rep. — 


THEUS, Jeremiah. 1719-1774. 

“Notes on Jeremiah Theiis and His Portrait of Elizabeth Roth- 
maler.” John Hill Morgan. Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, XI, 1924, 
47-54. 


TRUMBULL, John. 1756-1843. 


_ 


Catalogue of Paintings by Colonel Trumbull, including Eight Sub- — 


jects of the American Revolution, with near Two Hundred and Fifty 
Portraits of Persons Distinguished in that Important Period. Gal- 
lery of Yale College. New Haven: 1835. 36 pp. 

Autobiography, Reminiscences and Letters of John Trumbull, from 
1756 to 1841. John Trumbull. New York and London; New Haven: 
1841. 439 pp. 23 rep. 

John Trumbull; A Brief Sketch of His Life. John F. Weir. New 
York: 1901. 81 pp. 21 rep. 

Paintings by John Trumbull at Yale University of Historic Scenes 
and Personages Prominent in the American Revolution. John Hill 
Morgan. New Haven: 1926. 90 pp. 19 rep. 

Paintings by John Trumbull and Samuel Finley Breese Morse. 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University. New Haven: 1935, 24 pp. 
11 rep. 

John Trumbull, Museum Architect. Theodore Sizer. New Haven: 
1940. 16 pp. 


TWACHTMAN, John H. 1853-1872. 


John Twachtman. Eliot Clark. New York: 1924. 76 pp. 12 rep. 
John H, Twachtman. Allen Tucker. N. Y.: 1931. 57 pp. 21 rep. bib. 


VANDERLYN, John, 1776-1852. 


Description of the Panoramic View of the Palace and Gardens of 
Versailles; Painted by Mr. Vanderlyn. New York: 1819, 11 pp. 
Exhibition of the Work of John Vanderlyn, 1776-1852. Kingston 
Senate House Museum. Kingston, N. Y.: 1938. 15 pp. 1 rep. 


vepver, Elihu, 1836-1923. 
The Digressions of V. Boston and New York: 1910, 521 pp. 108 rep. 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of the Works of Elihu Vedder. Ameri- 
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a) 
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can Academy of Arts and Letters. Publications, No. 91, 1937, 1-68, 
9 rep. 

WALDO, Samuel L. 1783-1861. 

“Samuel L. Waldo.” Crayon, VIII, 1860, 98. 


WARD, John Quincy Adams. 1830-1910, 
John Quincy Adams Ward. Adeline Adams. N. Y.: 1912. 64 pp. 15 
rep. 


WATSON, John. 1685-1768. 

“John Watson; Painter, Merchant and Capitalist of New Jersey, 
1685-1768.” John Hill Morgan. Proceedings, American Antiquarian 
Society, L, part 1, 1941, 225-317. illus. 


WEBER, Max. 1881- 

Max Weber. Holger Cahill. New York: 1930. 45 pp. 32 rep. 
Max Weber Retrospective Exhibition. Museum of Modern Art. 
With a foreword by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
New York: 1930. 40 pp. 16 rep. 

Max Weber. New York: 1945. 64 pp. 55 rep., 1 in color. biog. 


and notes by the artist. 


WEIR, Julian Alden. 1852-1919. 

Julian Alden Weir; An Appreciation of his Life and Works. Dun- 
can Phillips and others. New York: 1922. 141 pp. 33 rep. 
Memorial Exhibition of the Works of Julian Alden Weir. Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. New York: 1924. 18 pp. 40 rep. 


west, Benjamin. 1738-1820. 

A Discourse Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy .. . 
by the President. Benjamin West. London: 1793. 35 pp. 
“Benjamin West, Esquire.” Port-folio, VI, 1811, 245-255, 329-341, 
445-454, 2 rep. 

The Gallery of Pictures Painted by Benjamin West. Henry Moses, 
engraver. London: 1811-1816. 17 1. 16 plates. 

The Life and Studies of Benjamin West. John Galt. London: 1816. 
160 pp. 

Life, Studies, and Works of Benjamin West, Esq. John Galt. 2 vols. 
in 1. London: 1820. 

A Description of the Picture, Christ Rejected by the Jews, Painted 
by Benjamin West. A. D. M’Quid. Philadelphia: 1830. 16 pp. 
Benjamin West, His Life and Work. Henry Ezekiel Jackson. 
Philadelphia: 1900. 115 pp. 12 rep. 

“Drawings by Benjamin West.” Alfred Mansfield Brooks. Art 
Bulletin, VII, 1925, 25-32, 9 rep. 

“The American Work of Benjamin West.” William Sawitzky. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST. 


PORTRAITS, INC. 


Lois Shaw Helen Appleton Read 
® Portrait Consultants ° 


NEW YORK 


You are cordially invited to 
visit our exhibition of 


Portraits by 
Ameriean Painters 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, October 1938, 
433-462, 55 rep. 

Benjamin West, 1738-1820. Pennsylvania Museum of Art. Phila- 
delphia: 1938. With an essay by Henri Marceau. 58 pp. 20 rep. 


WHISTLER, J. A. M. 1834-1910. 

Masters in Art. Whistler. Boston: Dec., 1907. 42 pp. 11 rep. bib. 
The Life of James McNeill Whistler. Elizabeth Robins and Joseph 
Pennell. Philadelphia and London: 1911. New and revised edition, 
the fifth. 450 pp. 97 rep. 

The Whistler Journal. Elizabeth Robins and Joseph Pennell. Phila- 
delphia: 1921. 339 pp. 162 rep. 

Whistler. James W. Lane. N. Y.: 1942. 112 pp. 86 rep., 8 color. bib. 


WHITTREDGE, Worthington. 1820-1910. 


“Worthington Whittredge, Landscape Painter.” 
Mather, Jr. Outlook, LXXVII, 1904, 533-536, 2 rep. 
The Autobiography of Worthington Whittredge. John I. H. Baur, 
editor. In: Brooklyn Museum Journal, 1942, 3-68. 


Frank 


Jewett 


WICKEY, Harry. 1892- 
Thus Far. Harry Wickey. New York: 1941. 304 pp. 252 rep. 


wiLLiAMs, William. fl. 1746-1775. 

“William Williams, First Instructor to Benjamin West.” William 
Sawitzky. Antiques, XXXI, 1937, 240-242, 1 rep. 

“Further Light on the Work of William Williams.” William 
Sawitzky. Quarterly Bulletin, New York Historical Society, XXV, 
1941, 101-112. 


WOLLASTON, John. fl. 1749-1767. 


“Wollaston, An Early American Portrait Manufacturer.” Theodore 
Bolton and Harry L. Binsse. Antiquarian, XVI, 1931, 30-33+-, 
9 rep. 

woop, Grant. 1891-1942. 

Revolt Against the City. Grant Wood. Iowa City, Ia.: 1935. 44 pp. 
Artist in Iowa; A Life of Grant Wood. Darrell Garwood. New 
York: 1944. 259 pp. 10 rep. list of paintings. 

wyAntT, A. H. 1836-1892. 

Alexander Wyant. Eliot Clark. N. Y.: 1916. 69 pp. 15 rep., 1 color. 
zoRACH, William. 1887- 

The Sculpture of William Zorach. Paul Wingert. New York and 
Chicago: 1938. 74 pp. 50 rep. bibliography. 

William Zorach. With an extended note by the artist. New York: 
1945. 64 pp. 48 rep., 1 in color. biography. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
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e BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 


15 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
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RABIN & KRUEGER GALLERY 


47 Halsey Street Newark 2, N. J. 
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WORKS OF ART! 


pation Astit broyp 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


3 


BY ROCKWELL KENT 


—the Christmas cards 
you have been reading about! 


“One of the nicest things about Christmas is the sport 
of picking out reproductions of works by American Artists. 
. It is a pleasure to recommend them to the public.” 

—NEW YORK TIMES 
“These cards truly pay homage to Christmas in a lan- 
guage of beauty.” —BOSTON POST 


“Because fine artists interpret Christmas on these Yule- 
tide cards you get originality and quality.” 

——-WASHINGTON (D. C.) POST 

“Always tops... they are the gayest and most charming 

we’ve ever seen.” ~-CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“Cards your friends will cherish because of their beauty 
as well as the sentiment expressed.” —Los anceLes DAILY NEWS 


“They make card sending an artistic event.” 
~~DETROIT NEWS 


“These cards constitute an interesting catalogue of the 
holiday season throughout the country.” —LIFE 


“Really small gifts as well as messages of greetings.” 
~~ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Among the famous artists represented: 


Rockwell Kent, Thomas Benton, Adolf Dehn, Doris Lee, 

Arnold Blanch, William Gropper, Lauren Ford, Gordon Grant, 
Charles Burchfield, Ernest Fiene, Dale Nichols, Paul Sample, 
Georges Schreiber, F. W. Benson, Henry Mattson, Hobart Nichols, 
Everett Shinn, R. W. Woiceske and others. 


Price'5' 40:25 cents Available at the better stores 
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NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


All information is supplied by exhibitors 
in response to mailed questionnaires. Dates 
are closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


ABILENE, TEX. Abilene Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 6-27: 
Artists and Waikowitz (ArA), 

AKRON, OHIO. Akron Art Institute. Nov. 3-28: 40 More 
Americans; Ptygs. by Roy Williams; Perm. Coll. Novy. 
8-28: 20 Lithogsaphs (Mus: of Mod. Art). 

ALBANY, N. \X. Aibany Institute of History and Art, Nov. 
9: Bird and An.mal Prints. Nov. 24: Ancient 
Sculp. and Crafts, 

AMHERST, MASS. Massachusetts State College, Nov, 7-27: 
Ch.nese Woodcuts (AFA). 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American Art, Nov. 
25: Charies Sheeler, Noy. 15: Integrated Building. Nov. 
20-Dec. 15: F.ne Arts Under Fire. 

APPLETON, WIS. Art Gallery, Lawrence College, Nov. 
18-Dec. 20: Recent Ptgs. by Tom Dietrich. Nov. 11: 
Vanguard Graphics. Nov. 12: Drwgs. by Matisse, Seurat, 
Renoir, Van Gogh, from Mus. of Mod. Art. Nov. 4-18: 
Actors and Clowns from Mus. of Mod. Art. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. Pack Memorial Public Library, Nov. 
3: The Fifty Books of the Year (AFA). 

ATHENS, OHIO. Ohio University Gallery, 
XIX-XX French Prints. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Museum of Art, Nov. 15: 1st Ann. 
Southeastern Exhib. Nov. 15-30: Scalamandre Fabrics. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art, Nov. 
15: Cayuga Mus. Tenth Ann. Finger Lakes Art Exhib. 
in conjunction with Museum’s 19th anniversary. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, Nov. 10: An 
Artist’s Zoo: Woodcuts by Charles Smith. Nov. 1-24: 
Exhib. of Native African Art. Nov. 5-Dec. 1: Ptgs. from 
the Upjohn Coll. Nov. 5-27: Ptgs. by Pedro Figari. Nov. 
17-Dec. 15: “‘By Land and Sea’’. Transportation Exhib. 
Noy. 3-17: Bel Ami Internat’! Exhib., Temptation of St. 
Anthony (AFA). 

Walters Art Gallery, Nov. 20: ‘‘Art and Vanity’’—Exhib. of 
toilet articles and cosmetic containers from ancient Egypt 
to modern times. Nov. 30-Jan. 19: The Hudson River 
School. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University Art Gallery, Nov. 
17: Lehigh Art Alliance Ann. Nov. 24-Dec. 8: I.B.M. 
W'eol. Show. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library Art Gallery, Nov. 
1-30: Stamp Collector’s Exhib. 

BOSTON, MASS. Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Dec. 8: 
Animals in Art. 


Egyptian 


Nov. 1-15: 


Copley Society of Boston, Nov. 3-17: Temptation of St. 
Anthony (AFA). 

Doll and Richards, Nov. 16: Ptgs. by Stephen Etnier. 
Noy. 13-Dec. 7: W’cols. by Andrew Wyeth. 

Guild of Boston Artists, Nov. 4: Ptgs. by John F. Ensor. 


Nov 4-16: Ptgs: by Henry H. Brooks. Nov. 18-30: Pastels 
of Flowers by Laura Coombs H'lls. 

Institute of Modern Art, Nov. 1-Dec. 15: Tenth Anniversary 
Retrospective. 

Public Library, 
Part IT. 

Vose Galleries, Nov. 2: W’cols. by James Wingate Parr. 
Nov. 16: 19th Century English Landscapes. Nov. 18-Dec. 
7: W'cols bv Tohn Whorf. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO. Art Workshop, Bowling Green 


Nov. 1-30: Lithographs of John Copley, 


State University, Dec. 1: 
Dehner. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, Nov. 1-Dec. 15: 


Oils and W’cols. 


by Walt 


Contemp, British Ptg. Nov. 2-Nov. 24: Patteran Soc. 
Exh.b. Noy. 3: 19th and 20th Century Drwgs. from the 
Col. of ‘T. Edward Hanley of Bradford, va. Nov. 27: 


Bullaio Soc. of Artists’ General Snow. 

BOZEMAN, MONTANA. State 
6-27: Reginald Marsh. 

CARMEL, CALIF. Carmel Art 
3U: General Oil Suow. 
Shore. Selected Portrait 
Lithographs. 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. Cedar Falls Art Association, Nov. 
3-24: Sixth Ann. Northeastern lowa Artists. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. Cedar Rapids Art Association, 
Nov. 10-Dec. 1: New War Art by Life Magazine Artist 
Reporters (AFA). 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, U. of N. C., 


Montana College, Nov. 


Gallery, Nov. 
and Henrietta 
and Hunting 


Association 
General W°Col. 
Exh.b. Horse 


Nov. 3: University Portraits. John Warf: The Edge of 
Spain. Alice Ball: Peonies, Still Life. Camelia White- 
hurst;: Little Girl in White. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum of Art, Nov. 1-22: Six 


Interpretations in Bronze. Noy. 3-Nov. 17: Contemp. 
Amer, Ptg. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. U. of Chattanooga, Nov. 9: 


Chattanooga Artists Exhibit. Nov. 17-Dec. 9: ‘‘Six South- 
ern Artists’: Julian Binford, Kenneth Ness, Lamar Dodd, 
John MeCrady, Ralph Wickiser, Howard Thomas. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, Nov. 24: ‘‘Taller 
de Grafica Popular’. Dec. 15: Masterpieces of Eng. Ptg.: 


Hogarth, Constable and Turner. Dec. 8: Richard Flor- 
sheim—Prints, Lithographs. Nov. 14-Jan. 12: Mare Cha- 
gall Exhib. Nov. to Indef.: Chicago Newspaper Guild 


—Blackstone Hall. 

Chicago Galleries Association, Nov. 1-30: 26th Ann. Exhib. 
of Associate Artists of Chicago Galleries Assn. 

Club Woman's Bureau, Mandel Bros. Nov. 1-30: Contemp. 
Prints by America’s Outstanding Graphic Artists. Ptgs. by 
Erwin Kummer. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. Taft Museum, Nov. 30: Art and 
Fashion of the Renaissance. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Museum, Nov. 1-15: W’'cols., 
National Assn. Women Artists. Noy. 15-30: Judging, 
Fla. Fed. of Art, 20th Ann. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland Museum of Art, Nov. 


1-29: Introduction to Modern Sculp. Nov. 3: The Incas. 
Nov. 8-Dec. 15: Arts of Quebec. Nov. 10: Goya Aqua- 
tints. Nov. 17-Dec. 15: Latin Amer. Drwgs. 

Ten Thirty Gallery, Nov. 5-30: Marsden Hartley. Cleveland 
Artists Group Show. 

COLUMBUS, ONI1O. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, Nov. 
10: Age of Titian. Nov. 17-Dec. 8: 25th Ann. National 
Exhib, of Advertising & Editorial Art (AFA). Nov. 15-30: 
Photographic Exhib., Photographs of Charleston—Stanley 
B. Johnson. 

CONCORD, N. H. New Hampshire State Library, Nov. 


1-30: Kenneth Becker—Color Drwgs. of Early Middle 
Western Bldgs. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO. Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum, 
March: Arts and Crafts of Mex:co, from the Johnson 
Coll. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library, Nov. 1-30: 
W'eols. by Ralph Avery. 

CULVER, IND. Culvery Military Academy, Nov. 1-20: 


Popular Photographic Salon. Nov. 20-Dec. 18: Architec- 
ture of F. L. Wright. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING SCULPTURE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ILLUSTRATION 
BROAD AND CHERRY STS. 


MURAL DECORATION 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OZENFAN 


Officially Approved by Division of Higher Education, University of the State of New York: 


GI Bill 


of Rights. MR. OZENFANT, Teaching 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS ° 


ARCHITECTURE ° 


Pre 2 


208 EAST 20th STREET ° 


The ART INSTITUTE of Chicago 


Professional School. Fine Arts. Painting. Sculpture. Industrial and Advertis- 
ing Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. Teacher Training Accredited. 


Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 35 


PAINTING ° 
SCULPTURE ° 


Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


NEW YORK 3 


WEAVING ° DESIGN 


CERAMICS 


DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 4: 
Contemp. Architecture of the Southwest. Survey of 
Amer. Ptg. from 1700 to the present. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. Municipal Art Gallery, Nov. 23: 


Twelve tgs. by Amer. Contemp. Nov. 5: May Hohlens’ 
Solo Exb.b. Mahrea Cramer Lehman's Iliustrations. Ele- 
ments of Des.gu. Noy. 10-Dec. 8: Ann. Quad-c.ty Exhib. 


DAYTON, OHIO. Dayton Art Institute, Nov. 5-Dec. 3: 
Oh.o W'col. Suow. Onio Print Makers. Loretta Howard 
W’cols. 


DECATUR, GA. Agnes Scott College, Nov. 6-27: Serigraph 


Portrasts of Artists by Harry Sternberg (AFA). 
DECATUR, ILL. Art Center, Nov. 3-Nov. 24: 4th Ann. 


Central Il. Show. Sculp. Photos by John Reed. 


DENVER, COL. Denver Art Museum, Noy. 8-30: Art 
Movements 1846-1946. Noy. 4-30: Louise Ronnebeck, one 
man show. Nov. 15-Dec. 30:-#rank Mechau Memorial 
Exhib. 

DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Institute of Arts, Nov. 5- 
Bec. 22: 50 Original NEW. YORKER Covers; Rech with 
Little Store, Works of Art under $100 at Alger House. 
Nov. 12-Dec. 15: Mich. Artists Exh.b.; Every Day Art 


for the Home. 

DURHAM, N. H. University of New Hampshire, Nov. 5: 
Dance in America. Noy. 7-Dec. 1: Seascapes by Arthur 
Johnson. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery, Nov. 1-30: W’cols: by 
Walter Buckingham Swan. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort Wayne Art Museum, Nov. 10- 
Dec. 20: Ann. Local Artists Exh’b. 

GALVESTON, TEX. Rosenberg Library, 
Town and City Reports, 1945 (AFA). 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Nov. 
10-Dec. 1: Oil in W’col. (AFA). Western Mich. Print 
Competition. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville 
Ptgs. of Mexico and 
Mary Birney. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman's College of the University 
of N. C., Nov. 4-20: International Textile Exhib. 

GRINNEL, IOWA. Grinnel College, Nov. 1-25: Wood-en- 
gravings by British Soc. of Wood Engravers. Nov. 25-Dec. 
18: Toys and Wood Carvings from the Amer. Index of 
Design (AFA). 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Nov. 3-9: Amer. Art Week. Nov. 5-30: C’rcusiana, 
Local Circus Fans. Mexican Prints, courtesy IBM. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum, Nov. 3: Amer. 
W’cols 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Nov. 
3: 21st Ann. International Photography Salon. Nov. 10- 
Dec. 1: 8th Ann. Tex. General Exhib. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. University of Jowa, Nov. 9: Ch'l- 
dren’s Art—MOMA,. Nov. 1-22: Photos of Jay Griffin 
West. Nov. 10-30: Santos Art. Nov. 22-Dec. 13: Rouault 
Prints. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. David Strawn Art Gallery, Nov. 
3-24: The Figure of Man in Ancient Amer. Art (AFA). 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Nov. 
4-13: Flower Ptgs. by Michael Advion. Nov. 14-28: Life 
Magazine. Photos of the Holy Land. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas City Art Institute, Nov. 3-30: 
Amer. Drwgs. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Nov. 3-Dec. 8: 
Chinese Ptgs. of the M’ng and Ch’ing Periods. Nov. 3-30: 
D-wgs. by Francis de Erdely. 

LIMA, OHIO. Hughes and Spellman Furniture 
(AAUW), Nov, 10-Dec. 1: Devastation (AFA). 
LINCOLN, NEB. University of Nebravka. Nov. 6-27: John 

Brown Series by Jacob Lawrence (AFA). 


LEARN. 


EXCELLENT PORTRAIT 
PAINTING AT HOME 


@ Portrait painters who 
can PRODUCE LIKE- 
NESSES earn big 
money. Prices today are 
high; sales made before 
painting begins. Under 
our unique Stuart System, men and 
women with no known talent paint 
excellent oil or charcoal likenesses. 
Study the evidence in new 31 Portrait 
Brochure samples. Many earn while 
learning. Book is free on request. 


Nov. 9-Dec. 1: 


Public Museum, Nov. 3-27: 
Guatemala by Loraine Dury and 


Co. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 811 


121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS (Continued from page 351) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Nov. 
1-30: Oj] Ptgs. by Russell Cowles. 

James Vigeveno Galleries, Nov. 18: Grandma Moses. Nov. 
20-Dec. 31: Christmas Exhib.; French and Amer. Ptgs. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Art Center Association, Nov. 1-20: 
Ptgs. by Worden Day. Nov. 20-Dec. 20: Craft Exhib. and 
Sale of Student Work. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum, Nov. 1-21 
Exhib. W’cols. & Drwgs. (AFA). 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace, 
Ptgs. by De Merritti A. Hiscoe. Fra 
Forum of Art. (year round.) 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union 
Dec. 1: 13th Wis. Salon of Art. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art, Nov. 3-25: 
Oils by Marguerite Pearson. One Man Show by Carl 
Peters. Block Prints by Mrs. Norma Bassett Hall. Pencil 
Drwgs. by Marjorie Rowell Sturm, Lorrain Hyder and 
Frank Rines. 

MASSILLON, OHIO. Massillon Museum, Nov. 1-30: 11th 


: 57th Ann, Amer. 


Nov. 
Angelo 


1-Jan. 1: 
Bomberto 


Art Gallery, Nov. 7- 


Ann. Exhib. for Ohio Artists and Craftsmen. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Chapman Memorial Library, Nov. 
1-25: Drwgs. and Etchings by Paul Cadmus, Nov. 25- 


Dec. 13: French Ptgs. of the 19th Century in reproduc- 
tions. 

Milwaukee Art Institute, Dec. 1: Three centuries of British 
Art. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Nov. 2: Rubbings from Ancient Chinese Monuments. 
Noy. 1-Dec. 1: 32nd Ann. Local Artists Exhib. Nov. 30: 
European Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne. 

The University Gallery, Nov. 9: Barbara Morgan Dance 
Photos. Nov. 1-Dec. 15: Understanding Sculp. Today. 


Nov. 25-Dec. 28: A Century of the Greeting Card. 

Walker Art Center, Nov. 24: Ptgs. by Lenora Erik-Alt. 
Dec. 28: Well Designed Articles from Twin City Stores. 
Nov. 3-Dec. 8: Ptgs. by Agnes Sims. Nov. 26-Dec. 29: 
Craftwork by Jos. Danysh. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, 
16th N. J. State Ann. Exhib. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery, Nov. 6-27: Le- 
Corbusier, The New Spirit. Permanent Coll. W'cols. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. Centennial Club, Nov. 7: 25th Ann. 
National Exhib. of Advertising and Editorial Art (AFA). 
NEWARK, N. J. Newark Museum, Nov. 30: ‘“‘Owned in 
New Jersey’’, ptgs. and decorative arts from N. J. homes. 

Nov. 1-30: ‘‘Artists Look Like This’’. 

Rabin and Krueger Gallery, Nov. 1-30: Group Exhib. of 
Prints. W’ecols. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. Rutgers University, Nov. 1-30: 
Goya's Etchings. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, Nov. 
10: Masterpieces from Yale Coll. Nov. 1-15: Unit Furi- 
ture (Mus. of Mod. Art). Nov. 16-Jan. 1: The Amer. 
Scene in Pottery and Print. Memorial Exhib. of Prints 
by Emerson Tuttle. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum, Nov. 15: 
Serigraphs. Nov. 1-30: Ptgs. by the San Francisco Group. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, Nov. 18: 
Expressionism in Prints (Mus. of Mod. Art). Nov. 10- 
Dec. 4: Ptgs. by Father Dewit. 

Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane University, Nov. 
14-Dec. 8: 59 Books of the Year, 1945 (AFA). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. ACA, 63 E. 57, Nov. 2: Liza Mangor. 
Nov. 423: Nat Werner. Nov. 11-23: Arthur Emptage. 
Noy. 25-Dee. 14: Audubon Artists Ann. Exhib. 

Acquavella, 38 E,. 57, Nov. 9-30: Camillo Egas. 


Nov. 3-24: 


American British Art Center, Inc., 44 W. 56, Nov. 16: First 
Exhib. of W’cols. by London artists, Nov. 19-Dec. 7: 
Recent Works by Everett Shinn. . 

Argent, 42 W. 57, Nov. 9: Valerie K. Swenson, W'cols. 
and Oils ‘‘The Heart of the Woods’’. Nov. 9: ah Kroll, 

y, ot. 


New Oils. Nov. 11-23: Mable Georgi, Edith 
Associated American Artists, 771 Fifth Ave., No. 9; Ptgs. 
by Umberto Romano, “Behold the People’’. Nov. 11-30: 


Ptgs. by Joseph Hirsch. 

Babcock, 38 E. 57, Nov. 1-30: Ptgs. by 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury Amer. Artists. Nov. 11-30: W’cols. by John McCoy. 

Barzansky, 664 Madison Ave., Nov. 16: Joseph Victor Gatto. 
Nov. 11: Elizabeth Anthony. Noy. 1-15: Screen Publicists 
Guild (group). Nov. 15-Dec. 15: Robert M. Earle. 

Bertha Schaefer, 32 E. 57, Nov. 4-23: The Horse in Paint 
and Sculp. Nov. 25-Dec. 14: Pottery by Fred Farr. 

Bignou, 32 E. 57, Nov. 15: “Scenes of the Apocalypse” by 
Andre Girard. Nov. 18-Dec. 14: Exhib. of Mod. French 
Ptgs. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Pkway, Dec. 31: Peruvian Cos- 
tume, for the Living and the Dead. Nov. 5-Dec. 15: 
Prints by the Vanguard Group. Noy. 13-Jan, 5: Theodore 
Robinson. 

Buchholz, 32 E. 57, Nov. 16: 
Sculp. by Charles Cutler 

Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57, Nov. 15: Member Group Exhib. 

Collectors of American Art, Inc., 106 E. 57, Nov. 4-28: 
W'cols. by Herman Mitnitzky, Charles Egri, Theodore 
Hios. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57, Nov. 1-30: Group Exhib. 

Downtown, 43 E. 51, Nov. 9: Karl Zerbe. Nov. 9-30: Reu- 


Ptgs. by Kurt Roech and 


ben Tam. 

Durlacher, 11 E. 57, Nov. 2: Esteban Frances. Nov. 5-30: 
10th Ann. Exhib. of Ole Master Drwgs. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57, Nov. 6-30: Walt Kuhn, ‘“‘Recent 
Ptg.”’ 


Feigl, 601 Madison, Noy. 2: Mariano. 

Ferargil, 63 E. 57, Nov. 12: Martin Shallenberger, “Europe 
Today,’ W’cols. Nov. 4-26: Ballet sketches for con- 
temporary ballets by Chagall, Berman, Vertes. Nov. 28- 
Dec. 12: Willing Howard, W’cols. 

Four Sixty Park Ave., Nov. 9: “The Wyeth Dynasty.” 

George Binet, 67 E. 57, Nov. 9: Tomy Beere, oils. Nov. 10- 
30: Nathaniel Dirk, W’cols. 

George Chapellier, 48 E. 57, Nov. 30: Early Amer. Ptgs. 
European Old Masters. 

Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt, Nov. 14: Founders Exhib. 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60, Dec. 8: Henry James. 

Harry Shaw Newman, 150 Lexington, Nov. 1-30: Amer. 19th 
Century Genre Ptgs. 

John Nicholson Gallery, 69 E. 57, Nov.-Dec.: American 
Painting Exhib.—Homer, Eakins, Bierstadt, Heade, etc. 

Julien Levy, 42 E. 57, Nov. 26: Leonid, new ptgs. from the 
Normandy Coast, France. 

Kennedy, 785 Fifth, Nov. 4-28: ‘“‘Little Old New York” 
in Ptgs., Drwgs., and Prints. Nov. 25-Dec. 14: Ann. 
Exhib. of Audubon Artists. Nov. 4-21: Recent Color 
Prints by Alfonso Benavides. 

Kleeman, 65 E. 57, Nov. 2-23: Johannes Schiefer, oils. 

Knoedler, 14 E, 57, Nov. 4-23: Loan exhibition of 24 
Masterpieces. 

Kootz, 15 E. 57, No. 9: Ptgs. by Carl Holty. Nov. 12-30: 
Recent Ptgs. by Byron Browne. 

Kraushaar, 32 E. 57, Nov. 16: Selected Ptgs. by 20th Cen- 
tury Amer. Artists, including Dickinson, Glackens, Law- 
son, Luks, Pascin, Prendergast, Sloan and others. Nov. 
18-Dec. 7: Ptgs. by Guy Pene du Bois. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DFPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Classes in The Museum on Huntington Avenue and school bulld- 
ing. Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
leetures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceram- 
jes. Est. 1876. Catalog. 
Evening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, Graphic Arts, 
Lettering, Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior and Foundation Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


THE RINEHART SCHOOL 
OF SCULPTURE 


conducted by 


The Maryland Institute 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Edward McCartan, Director 


ADMISSION is limited to students who have 
had preliminary training in sculpture. 


ADVANCED STUDENTS are given studios and 
models and may carry out ‘their compositions 
independently and. on a large scale—thus 
being able to compete for the Rinehart 
ies I at the American Academy in 
ome. ; 


SCHOLARSHIPS and money prizes are offered 
for the best work done by students, and GI 
funds as well as scholarships are available to 
new students of demonstrated ability. : 


Students seeking admission to the school 
must submit photographs of their work to the 
Director. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 


102nd Year. Design, 
advertising illus- 
tration, interior 
decoration, fashion 
arts, fins arta; 
teacher training. 
B.F.A.in all courses. 
Photography, pup- 
petry, jewelry, ce- 
ramics, Residences. 
Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. 
Catalog. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


1330 N. BROAD ST. 
PHILA. 21, PA. 


RUDOLPH GALLERY 


WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 
SHOWING 


OUTSTANDING WOODSTOCK ARTISTS 


THOMAS EAKINS 
WHO PAINTED 
A biography by Margaret McHenry, Ph.D. 


162 pages with index and bibli h b- 
lished in 1946, Paring) oy 


Orders may be placed with the author, 
Margaret McHenry, Ore'and, Pennsylvania 


Laurel, 48 E. 57, Nov. 7: A. S. Baylinson, ptgs. Nov. 9-30: 


Frances Pratt, W'cols. 


Levitt, 16 W. 57, Nov. 4-23: Jose de Rivera, sculpture. 


Nov. 25-Dec. 14: Everett Spruce, oils. 

Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57, Nov. 22: Old and Mod. Masters. Nov. 
23-Dec. 31: Prints, Quilts, Ceramics, Christmas Exhibition, 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57, Nov. 9: W’cols and Drwgs. by Olin 
Dows. Nov. 11-30: W’cols. and Drwgs. by Ogden M. 
Pleissner. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82 St., Nov. 
24: War’s Toll of Italian Art. Oct. 18-Indef.: Renaissance 
Prints and Drugs. Nov. 17: W’cols. of Amer. Birds. Oct. 
21-Indef.: Houses U.S.A., 1607-1946. Noy. 8-Indef.: The 
George B. McClellan Coll. of 18th Century Austrian and 
German Porcelains. Nov. 15-Indef.: European Velvets. 
Noy. 22. Oriental Arms and Armor. 

Milch, 108 W. 57, Nov. 16: Ptgs. by Ferdinand Warren. 
Nov. 18-Dec. 7: Ptgs. by Louis Di Valentin. 

Morton, 117 W. 58, Nov. 2: W’cols. by T. Gay, Jr.; Ballet 
by Mo Com. Nov. 16: Ptgs. by Margaret Hoskins, Nov. 
18-30: Group Show. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. and 103, Nov. 
3: “I See A City’? Photos by Todd Webb. Dec. 31: 
“Viola Allen—Amer. Actress.”” 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, Nov. 10: Modern Hand- 
made Jewelry. New Acquisitions. Florine Stettheimer. 
Nov. 24: Cartooning. Dec. 8: 14 Americans. 

National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth, Nov. 12-Dec. 3: 
Society of Amer. Etchers 3lst Ann. Exhib. 

National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57, Nov. 16: Riva Hel- 
fond, Sylvia Wald. Nov. 18-Dec. 7: Leonard Pytlak. Noy. 
15: Lyman Allyn Mus. (Group) Circuit. Univ. of Florida 


(Group) Circuit. Nov. 1-Dee. 1: Alleghany College 
(Group) Circuit. 

Newhouse, 15 E. 57, Nov. 2-18: Recent Ptgs. by Anna E. 
Meltzer. 


New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12, Nov. 4: The- 
atrical Costume Designs. 

New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., Nov. 17: The 
Belgian Book. Nov. 30: Renaissance Books and Prints. 
The Brownings. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park West, Nov. 
24: 33rd Ann. Exhib. of Allied Artists. Jan, 12: Amer. 
Presentation Silver. Mar. 15: Historic Hudson in Prints, 
Photos & Drwgs. 

Nierendorf, 53 E. 57, November: Paul Klee: 

Norlyst, 59 W. 56, Nov. 9: O'Connor Barett. 

Parsons Gallery, 15 E. 57, Nov. 9: A. D. Reinhardt. Nov. 
11-30: Pietro Lazzari. 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57, Nov. 2: Recent works by Charles G. 
Shaw. Nov. 4-23: Ptgs. by Eugene Guerin. Nov. 25- 
Dec.14: Temperas and Drwgs. by Victor Tischler. 

Perls, 32 E. 58, Nov. 2: Recent Ptgs. by Tschacbasoy. 
Nov. 4-30: Mod. French Ptgs. 

Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57, Nov. 1-30: Ptgs. by Jean Dubuffet. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58, Nov. 30: Drwgs. by John Graham. 

Portraits, 460 Park, Nov. 9: The Wyeth Family. Nov. 10-30: 
Portraits by contemp. Amer. portrait painters. 

Rehn, 683 Fifth, Nov. 16: Reginald Marsh. Nov. 16 —: 
General Show (tent.) 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, Nov. 3: Patteran 
Society, Buffalo, N. Y. Group Exhib. Nov. 17-Dec. 8: 
Artists League of Amer., Group Exhib. 


1919-1940. 


CHRIS RITTER announces the 
opening of 


The LAUREL GALLERY 


45 East 57th Street New York 


* Work by Contemporary 
American Artists 


PYTLAK 


NOV. 18—DEC. 7 


SERIGRAPH Galleries 
38 WEST 57th ST., N. Y. C. 


Jose de Rivera 


© SCULPTURE 
NOV. 4—23 


16 W. 57th St. 
New York City 


GALLERY 
BABCOCK GALLERIES 


announce the addition of 


MAURICE GLICKMAN 
SCULPTOR 


to its roster of contemporary artists 
permanently handled by the gallery. 


MORTIMER LEVITT 


NOVEMBER 


38 EAST 57th St.,N.Y.C.. 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS (Continued from page 352) 


Rosenberg, 16 E. 57, Nov. 9: Gouaches, W’cols. Pastels by 
Max Weber. 

Schaeffer, 52 E. 58, Nov. 5: Ptgs. by Old Masters. 

Sculptors, 4 W. 8, Nov. 1-30: Sculp. by Jean De Marco. 

Serigraph, 38 W. 57, Nov. 16: Sylvia Wald, Riva Helford, 
one-man shows. Nov, 18-Dec. 7: Leonard Pytlak. 

E. and A. Silberman, 32 E. 57, Nov. 1-30: Old Masters. 

Staten Island Museum, 75 Stuyvesant Pl., S. I., Nov. 29: 
Ann. Exhib. by Artist Members of the S. I. Inst. of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57, Noy. 4-16 Animal Sculp. by 
Louis Paul Jonas. Nov. 18-30: Amer. Group of Ptgs. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave. Nov. 8-Dec. 7: Exhib. by Ruth 
Gikow. 

Whitney Museum of Art, 10 W. 8, Nov. 5-28: William 
Rimmer. 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64, Nov. 23: Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Willard, 32 E. 57. Nov. 2: Peter Grippe, Sculp. and W’cols. 
Nov. 5-30: Louis Schanker, Oils. 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Nov. 3-25: Norfolk Soc. of Arts Fall Exhib., W’cols. of 
Flowers also Textile and Wall Paper Designs in Tempera 
by Winifred Nixon Greene. Norfolk Art Corner, Work 
of Greta Matson. 

NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma, Nov. 11: Time 
Magazine Portraits. Nov. 1-15: 19th Century Leaders of 
Mod. Vtg. (Mus. of Mod. Art) Nov. 15-Nov. 30: E. 
Amero, Mexican Artist. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of Art, 

ov. 5-Nov. 24: Exhib. in honor of Alfred Vance 
Churehill, 

NORWICII, CONN. Slater Memorial Museum, Nov. 3: 
Oils by a Group of West Coast Artists. Dec. 1: Moscow, 
Capital of U.S.S.R. Loaned by the Nat'l Council of 
Amer-Soviet Friendship. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Oakland Art Gallery, Nov. 6-Dec. 3: 
14th Ann. Exhib. of W’cols, Pastels, Drwgs. and Prints. 
Noy. 10-27: Ptgs. Members of The National League of 
Amer. Pen Women, Inc. Berkeley Branch, Selections 
from Perm. Coll. 

Mills College Art Gallery, Dec. 4: Work of Oakland Public 
Schools. 

OBERLIN, OHIO. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Nov. 4- 
30: Chinese Ptgs. and Bronzes—both ancient and modern. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Center, Nov. 
10-Dee. 1: Ann, Assn. Okla. Artists. Prints-Great Plains 
Museum Assn. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet 
Irving Katzenstein. 

OMAHA, NEB. Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memorial, 
Nov. 3-28: James M. Boyle, Oils. Nov. 5-29: Latin Amer. 
Drwgs. Nov. 14: Myra Biggnstaff. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center, Nov. 1-22: 


College, Nov. 9: Gouaches by 


Lithographs, Associated Amer, Artists. Local Arts and 

_ Crafts. Exhib. 

PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, Nov. 10: 
Antonia Sotomayor. 

PELLA, IOWA. Central College, Nov. 6-27: Mod. Ad- 
yertising Art. (AFA). 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical 


Museum, Novy. 16: Oils by Edward Gustave Jacobsson. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Nov. 3: 
Francis Speight, oils. Nov. 24: 44th Ann. W’col. and 
Print Exhib. 45th Ann. Exhib. of Miniatures. Nov. 5-24: 
Hobson Pittman Ptgs. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance, Nov. 11: Industrial Design by 


4 


i 
: 


ACF-Brill Motors Co. Nov. 1-24: Oils by Elias Neuman. 
Oils by Martin Freedman. Oils, Prints & W’cols. by 
Francisco Dosamantes. Woodwork by James Prestini. 
Noy. 15-Dec. 27: Industrial Design by RCA-Victor Corp. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1: Illustrations by Thornton Oakley. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Nov. 17: Wanda Gag Memorial. 
Nov. 27-Jan. 12: Japanese Prints. 

Philip Ragan Associates, Inc. Nov. 6-Dec. 4: Ptgs. by 
Leroy Weber. 


_ PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute Dept. of Fine Arts, 
» Dec. 8: Ptgs. in the U. S., 1946. Dec. 29: Current Amer. 


Prints, 1946. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum, Nov. 1-30: 


Works by Mrs. Clifford Lloyd. Photos by Mr. Gene 
; 


Mitchell. Nov. 15: Handicraft—Berkshire Hills 
Arts and Crafts. 


“PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum, Nov. 30: The 


15-Dec. 


__ Eskimo and His Art. The Children’s Zoo. New Accessions: 


Contemp. Prints. Nov. 1-30: Japanese Prints and Lacquers. 


a Permanent Coll. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College, Nov. 7: Coll. of 
-Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Eloui. Nov. 1-21: War’s Toll of 
Italian Art (AFA) Noy. 19-Dec. 10: New W’cols. (Mus. 


i y 
of Mod. Art.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Providence Art Club, Nov. 


5-17: 
Contemp. Artists. Novy. 19-Dec. 1: 68th Ann. Exhib. 
Rhode Island School of Design Museum, Nov. 1-17: Ninth 
R. I. National Salon of Photography. Nov. 27-Dec. 18: 
Modern Jewelry Design (Mus. of Modern Art) Nov. 27- 
Jan. 1: The Dolls of our Ancestors, Private Collector. 
QUINCY, ILL. Quincy Art Club, Nov. 6-27: Contemp. 
 W’cols. from the Coll. of the Whitney Mus. of Amer. 

Art. (AFA). 
RACINE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Museum of Fine Arts, 
Nov. 1-18: Belle City Stamp Exhib. Nov. 22-Dec. 30: 
_ Racine Painters. 
RICHMOND, IND. The Art Association, Nov. 4-Dec. 9: 
_ The 48th Ann. by Richmond, Indiana Painters. 
RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 13: 
Ptgs. of Robert Gwathmey. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery, Nov. 1-27: 
‘International Photographic Exhib.;  Ptgs., Sculp., 
_ Ceramics and Textiles. 
OCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, Nov. 4- 
~ Dec. 1: Traveling Faculty Exhib. from U. of Ill. Second 
Ann. Poetry Exhib. Nov. 4-17: Display of Decorator’s 
‘Samples from Scalamadre Silks, Inc. Nov. 18-Dec. 15: 
Encycl: a Britannica’s ‘‘Rotating Annual.” 
“LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum, Nov. 17: Charles 
Wimar, Painter of the Indian Frontier. Noy. 1-Dec. 1: 
6th Ann. Mo. Exhib. Nov. 4-Nov. 30: Puppet Guild of 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
ART 


EXHIBITIONS 


INTERNATIONAL 


PALERMO, SICILY. Works of American painters and 
sculptors are especially wanted for the first Mediterra- 
nean Art Show, to open in Palermo, Sicily, the first of 
October, under the auspices of the Society of Writers 
and Artists of Palermo, Other than outstanding Italians, 
artists of Spain, France and England are expected to 
participate. A limit of three works from each painter or 


sculptor has been fixed; prices for their sale can be 
specified, with the Society keeping a 15% fee. The 
Society suggests that perhaps these works, securely 


crated, might be sent via the numerous Liberty ships 
coming directly from America to Sicilian ports. On its 
part, it assures careful handling and safe restitution. 
Address the Society as follows: Societa degli Serittori ed 
=r Aula Gialla del Politeama, Palermo (Sicilia), 
taly. 


NATIONAL 


16TH ANNUAL GRAPHIC ART EXHIBIT. Jan. 4-31, 
1947. Wichita Art Association Galleries. Open to Ameri- 
can Artists. Block Prints, wood engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, dry points, aquatints, mezzotints and silk screen 
prints, either in black and white or color. Fee $1.00. 
Jury. Max. entries four. Prizes. Work—work due on or 
before December 10, 1946. For information write Wichita 
Art Association, 401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF THE 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA, Dec. 1-31. Open to all artists. Media: 
Transparent and opaque water color. Prizes. For further 
information write Maltby Sykes, Pres., Water Color So- 
ciety of Alabama, Auburn, Alabama. 

64TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, WATER- 
COLORS AND PASTELS, March 2-30, 1947, L. D. M. 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Maine. Open to 
living American artists. Jury. Fee $1.00. Entry cards 
and works due Feb. 16, 1947. No prizes. For information 
write Bernice Breck, Sec’y, Portland Society of Art, 
111 High Street, Portland 3, Maine. 

AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL VII, Feb. 12-March 9, 
1947, Open to any artist in the United States or Canada. 
As many as five drawings in any media may be submitted. 
Not more than three drawings by any one artist may 
be shown. Entries due February 1, 1947. Jury. No prizes; 
sales encouraged, Circuit. For information write to Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany 6, N. Y. 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, Nov. 19-Dec. 1. Open to all artists. 
Entries due Nov. 13. Jury award of $100 for best work. 
For information write Providence Art Club, 11 Thomas 
Street, Providence 3, R. I. 


REGIONAL 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. Friends of American Art 
First Annual (Reorganized) Exhibition of Graphic Arts 
with Jury and Awards beginning Nov. 18th. Open to 
Artists of Western Michigan. Media: Handmade Prints. 
Prizes. No entry fee. Entry blanks due Noy. 2. Entries 
due Nov. 9. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 230 East Fulton 
St., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Twelfth Annual New Year Show, 
Butler Art Institute, open to artists of Ohio, Penna., 
Indiana, West Virginia and Virginia, and former resi- 
dents. Jan. 1-Jan. 26, 1947. Oils and watercolors, no in- 
vited works. Jury. Prizes. Work accepted Nov. 17 to Dec. 
8. For additional information write the Secretary, Butler 
Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA ANNUAL. Oil 
and water color paintings. Not more than two pictures 
by any one Artist may be submitted to the Jury and 
only one in the same medium. Medium must be stated 
on entry card. Restricted to Virginia Artists and North 
Carolina Artists. Entry—cards should be sent to: Mrs. 
F. W. Curd, 724 Boissevain Avenue, Norfolk 7, Virginia, 
and should be received not later than Monday, January 
20th, 1947. All work must be sent to The Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth Street, Norfolk, Virginia, 
between January 11th and January 20th, 1947, inclusive. 


PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW, April 7- 
May 4, 1947. Open to W. Va., Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa., and 
D. C. Media: original oils and water colors. Work due 
Mar, 22, entry cards due Mar. 15. For information write 
Tom Foster, Dir., Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


FIFTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATER- 
COLOR SHOW, Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
University, March 1-21, 1947, For residents of Ohio, Ind., 
Ill., W. Va., Pa., and Ky. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes: $450 for awards in prizes and purchases. 
Entry cards due Feb. 15, entries due Feb. 10-21, 1947. 
For information write Dean Earl C. Siegfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio U., Athens, Ohio. 

TEXAS SMALL SCULPTURE SHOW, Feb. 2-July 1, 1947. 
Any Texas artist eligible. Entries due Sat., Jan. 18, 1947. 
Circuit shows at four museums with local juries, small 
prizes, sales promoted. For further information write 
Texas Sculptors Group, Box 402, Hadley, Texas; or write 
Robert Willson, Sec’y, Texas Sculptors Group, c/o Witte 
Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas. 


i 


St. Louis Exhib. Noy. 1-31: “Spy” Prints, lent by Edwin 
Grossman. Noy. 1-30: Print of the Month “Eglise de St. 
Nectaire’’ lithograph by Eugene Isabey (1804-1886) 
French School. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. St. Paul Gallery and School of Art, 
Noy. 1-22: Rouault Prints. Nov. 1-Indef.: Ptgs. by Former 
Twin City Artists. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Art Club of St. Petersburg, 
Nov. 3-15: Oils by Peter Koster, Rockport, Mass. Nov. 17- 
29: W’cols. by W. O. Long & T. E. Zeidler. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Nov. 
1-30: Northern Calif. Arts Ann. Exhib. Photographic 
Society of America, 100 Prints. Etchings by Max Pollak. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum, Nov. 
1-30: Ptgs. by Dan Lutz. Nov. 16-30: Two Self-taught 
Painters over 85: Frank Edwards and J. J. King. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. W. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, Nov. 30: Victorian Apparel. Nov. 1-Indef.: 
Oil Ptgs. by Marsden Hartley. Photos of China and 
India Today. 

San Francisco Museum of Art, Nov. 5-25: The Figure of 
Man in Ancient Amer. Art (AFA). 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, Nov. 12: 


Smith College Competition. Drwgs. (Mus. of Modern 
Art), Nov. 19-Dec. 10: Objects as Subjects (Mus. of 
Modern Art). 
SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum, Nov. 7-27: Semi- 


Antique Rugs from Asia Minor, Persia and the Caucasus 
(AFA). 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, Nov. 15: Modern Tex- 
tile Design. Oriental Textiles. Amer. Photography. 

Seattle Art Museum, Nov. 7-Dec. 1: West Coast Oils. 
History of Horse Trappings, Drwgs. by Marcile Stalter. 
Ptgs. by Kenneth Callahan. Survey of Egyptian Art. 
Ptgs. by Yvonne Twining Humber. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Sioux City Art Center, Nov. 1-24: 
Second Ann. Iowa W’col. Show. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. Mount Holyoke College, Nov. 
4-24. Oil Ptgs. by Contemp. Americans lent by Mid- 
town Gallery. Nov. 17-Dec. 15: Ptgs. and Sculp. by South 
Hadley Artists, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Jilinois 
Frederick Tellander, oils. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Noy. 2-6: Museum Drwg. Class Exhib. Nov. 
10-28: History of Amer. W’col. Ptg. (AFA). 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 9-30: Photos by 
Clarence Laughlin. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. Thomas Welton Stan- 
ford Art Gallery, Nov. 10: Line, Color and Form. 
Nov. 12-Dec. 1: Wood Engravings After Winslow Homer 
(AFA). 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 
3-Dec. 15: 11th National Ceramic Exhib. 

TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvane Art Museum, Nov. 18-Dec. 9: 
Faces and Figures, (Mus. of Mod. Art). Nov. 1-30: 
Serigraphs, Staff of the U. of Neb. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, The Toledo Museum of Art, Nov. 15: 
Survey of Libbey Glass. Nov. 3-Dec. 22: The Spirit of 
Modern France. 

TRENTON, N. J. New Jersey State Museum, Dec. 8: 
Princeton U. and New Jersey through Two Centuries. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center, Nov. 3: Oil, 1940- 
1945. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) Coll. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Nov. 10- 
24: War’s Toll of Italian Art (AFA). 

WASHINGTON, D. C. The Barnett Aden Gallery, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 31: Exhib. of Ptgs. by Ellis Wilson, of N. Y. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art. Nov. 6: Contemp. Graphic Art 
and W’cols. from Mexico lent by Mr. Thomas J. Watson. 
Noy. 23-Dec. 8: Corcoran Alumni and Students Sales 
Exhib. Nov. 30-Jan. 1: Works by Washington artists. 

Library of Congress, Nov. 30: Smithsonian Anniversary 
Exhib. Dec, 15: The Story of the Army Air Forces in 
Photos. Nov. 11: Exhib. Commemorating 100th An- 
niversary of the use of Anaesthesia. 

Howard University Gallery, Nov. 1-Dec. 20: Drwgs. by Mod. 
Masters. 

National Gallery of Art, Nov. 24: New Acquisitions in the 
Rosenwald Coll. 


State Museum, Nov. 27: 


Phillips Memorial Gallery, Nov. 3-24: Pioneers of Mod. 
Art in America (AFA). 
Smithsonian Institution, Nov. 6-29: 9th Metropolitan 


State Art Contest. 

Whyte Gallery, Nov. 11-30: Ptgs, and Sculp. by William 
Calfree. 

WATERVILLE, ME. Colby College, 
Books of the Year, 1945 (AFA). 
WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art Museum, 
Nov. 3: Fine Arts Under Fire, Prepared by the Editors 
of tire Magazine, Nov. 9-30: Amer. Century Portraits by 

Enit Kaufmann. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum, 
Colored Photos of Wild Flowers and Ferns. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and School 
of Art, Nov. 8-24: Ptgs. by Diego Rivera (AFA). Nov. 
8-Dec. 1: Selections from Summer School. 

WICHITA, KAN. Board of Park Commissioners, Nov. 17: 
Prairie W’col. Painters. Nov. 12-29: 20th Century Club 
Women’s Art Exhib. Nov. 19: Indef: Stamp Show. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS... Lawrence Art Museum, Nov. 
4: Objects as Subjects. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts, Nov. 3- 
Dec. 1: 33rd Ann. Del. Show. Nov. 1-Dec. 1: Pasadena 
Children’s Work. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries, Nov. 1-30: Fall 
Group Exhib. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, Nov. 17: 
Japanese Prints. Arts of the South Seas. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute, Nov. 
5-Dec. 1: National Assn. of Women Artists, Prints. Nov. 
6-Dec. 8: Plastic Club. Nov. 13-Dec. 8: Chaim Cross. 
Ptgs. for Presents. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO. Art Institute, Nov. 6-Nov. 27: Semi- 
Antique Rugs from Asia Minor, Persia and the Caucasus 
(AFA). Nov. 1-Nov. 25: Norwegian Pottery Exhib. Nov. 
1-22: Illustrations for Children’s Books. 


Nov. 6-27: Fifty 


Nov. 1-30: 


PRESS OF 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC, 
- : , WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Jf youre INTERESTED IN American artis 


, YOU’LL WANT TO OWN THESE BOOKS 


The American Artists Sertes 


1. GEORGE BELLOWS . . by George W. Eggers 
2. ALEXANDER BROOK by Edward Alden Jewell 
3. GLENN O. COLEMAN . by C. Adolph Glassgold 
4. ARTHUR B. DAVIES by Royal Cortissoz 
5. CHARLES DEMUTH by William Murrell 
6. GUY PENE DU BOIS . . by Royal Cortissoz 
7. WILLIAM GLACKENS by Guy Peéne du Bois 
8. ROBERT HENRI . by Helen Appleton Read 
9. EDWARD HOPPER . by Guy Péne du Bois 
10. BERNARD KARFIOL . . by Jean Paul Slusser 
11. ERNEST LAWSON by Guy Péne du Bois 
12. GEORGE LUKS . by Elisabeth Luther Cary 
13. HENRY LEE McFEE . . . by Virgil Barker 
14. KENNETH HAYES MILLER by Alan Burroughs 
15. MAURICE PRENDERGAST 
by Margaret Breuning 
16. H, E. SCHNAKENBERG by Lloyd Goodrich 
17. JOHN SLOAN . by Guy, Péne'du Bois 
18. ALLEN TUCKER by Forbes Watson 


19. JOHN TWACHTMAN 
($1.00 each) 


by Allen Tucker 


YOU MAY ORDER THESE BOOKS 
FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 
DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHER 


WINSLOW HOMER 


By Lloyd Goodrich 


This definitive book, issued under the auspices” 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art, is a 
complete account of Winslow Homer’s life and 
work. It is at once a penetrating character study 
and an absorbing story of the growth of one of 
our most original artists, told with keen critical 
understanding. Included are the Recollections 
of John W. Beatty, long an intimate friend of 
Homer’s; a Chronology and a comprehensive 
Bibliography. Ninety-five excellent half-tone 
illustrations cover the full range of the artist's 
work in all periods and mediums. $7.50. 


THOMAS EAKINS 
By Lloyd Goodrich 


“One of the most distinguished artist biogra- 
phies of our generation,” Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. called this story of the life and work o 

Thomas Eakins. The 73 full-page thacedal 
present all of Eakins’ finest paintings, many 
previously unknown to the public. Included is 
a catalogue of all the artist’s known works with 


full information about each picture. $5.00. 
—-———— - — _ § 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ' 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 (2) 1 
Gentlemen: | 
Enclosed is §.............. for which please send me postpaid 


the books indicated below: 
|| WINSLOW HOMER, $7.50 
|| THOMAS EAKINS, $5.00 
|_| These numbers in the American Artists Series, | 
at’ $1.00 veachs., ......042:..1i.dverssspsconseee eee a 
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